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him a progenitor on the banks of the Nile. 
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GOSSIP. 
t We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions. | 
Our CHARITIES, 
It is as astonishing as gratifying to see the large sums 


charitable purposes. There first came the appeal for the 
Lancashire Relief Fund. It was handsomely responded 
to. This was an exceptional call. It was generally sup- 
posed that the collection for the communal funds would 

roportionally suffer thereby. But nothing of the kind. 
The Jews’ Hospital committee made upa handsome list at 
the opening of the Institution. This too was an extraor- 
dinary call. Then came the annual appeals from the 
Infant School, the Westminster Free School, and the 
London Hospital, and the latter met with a most generous 
response, almost double the amount collected from the Jews 
in former seasons, while the subscription to the first only 
was somewhat below the average. Afterwards came a eall 
from a new candidate for communal support—the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital, Devonshire square, And what was 


the reception with which it met? Certainly a satisfactory | 


Over £500 was collected for the petitioner. Inthe 
meanwhile there had quietly and without public appeal 
nearly £1,500 been collected for the Judith Montefiore 
Memorial Fund. This is another extraordinary call. 


that have this year been subscribed by the community for | 


And now I come to the last and most astonishing effort of | 


the season for the benefit of a charity. The stewards for 
the anniversary festival of the Jews’ Free School actually 
made up a list exceeding £7000. I leave out from the 
reckoning the sums collected by the Board of Guardians 
and the Soup Kitchen, because the appeals are continuous 
during the season and are being responded to gradually and 
not by one single exertion. Nor do] make mention of 
several other minor charities, which singly do not require 
for their operations any large sum, although in the aggre. 
gate the amounts collected by them is considerable. I 
do not think that there is all over the world a community, 
however numerous and however wealthy, equalling our 
own in the liberality with which it responds to all appeals. 

After all the vcluntary system is the most efficient, and 
the publicity given to the proceedings of the charities as 


well as the efforts made by individual benevolence for their | 


_ gupport are the most powerful stimulus that can be employed 


for bringing out those feelings of sympathy and pity 
which the Creator has implanted in the human heart. 
Verba movent, exempla trahunt—Wotds move, examples 
draw—has been observed long ago. As long, therefore, as 
we shall continue to pursue the present system of publicity 
for the support of public charities, that support will not be 
wanting. | 


THE LATE GABRIEL RIESSER. 


We lately announced the death of Dr. Gabriel Riesser, 
of Hamburgh. We wil! now reproduce from our Ger- 
man cotemporaries, especially the “A. Z. d. L.,” a few 
particulars which marked the career of this greatest 
champion of Jewish emancipation, to whose acumen, 
profound criticism, and indefatigable exertions, the 
German Jews are mainly indebted for the favourable 
civil and political changes in their position now wit- 
nessed all over Fatherland. | 

Gabriel Riesser was born at Hamburgh in 1806. 
He was a grandson of the celebrated chief rabbi of Al. 
tona, R. Raphael Cohen. His father, Lazarus, was 
well versed in rabbinical literature, and in general, a 
well-informed man. Young Riesser, in his boyhood, 
witnessed those acts of violence against 


Hamburgh and Bremen, were guilty, after the over- 
throw of the power of Napoleon. Riesser the father, 
who had moved to Bremen whilst this cigy was under 
the French jurisdiction, was obliged, like his other co- 
religionists, to quit it as soon as the absence of French 


‘Supremacy permitted the good citizens to indulge in 


their, former intolerance, The persecution of his co- 
religionists, who, of coutse, were a minority amongst a 


the Jews, | 
of which all Germany, especially the free cities of | 


bigoted and brutal majority, must have madea profound | 


impression on the mind of the deep-feeling, observant, 
and highly-intelligent boy. The sequel will show 
what were the effects of this impression. He, no 
doubt, deeply pondered over the wrongs of his brethren 
on the banks of the Elbe, as thousands of years before 
His father, 
who later in life became favourable to the reform 


movement, which then first. manifested itself at Ham- 
_... burgh, and led to the establishment of the * temple,”’ 
_ did not care to bring up his hopeful soa in the orthodox 


principles in which he had been edocated himself, 


_ Gabriel received a liberal education, and, when still 


young, studied in several universities of his country. 
He chose law as his profession. Having successfally 


passed his examination, he applied to the authorities of | 


the university of Heidelberg for the comparatively 


humble office of privat-docent (private college-tutor). 


His learning, general ard scholastic attainments fully 
entitled him to such a post. This was not denied; but, 
beirg a Jew, he was refused. Inexorable Christianity 
then could not permit a Jew to obtain a livelihood by 
teaching, unless he qualfied himself for the office by 
submitting to the rite of holy baptism. Men like Gans 


and Heine, placed in similar positions, had before his 
time bartered away their religion for an appointment ; 
but Riesser was made of different stuff. ‘The sense of 


justice, if not the feeling for religion, was powerful in 


him. He returned tohis native city. There he applied | 
_ for a license to practise as a lawyer; but he was again 


doomed to disappointment, because he was a Jew, 


- Debarred from all professional activity, Riesser now for 


a time devoted himself to journalistic. His first pub- 
lication, ‘* On the Situation of the Followers of the 
Mosaic Faith in Germany,” appeared in 1830. It 


_ immediately roused public attention in a high degree. 
Jt was in the hands of both friends and enemies of the 
Jews. The principal characteristic of this’ work was. 


‘that it showed fhe intimateand essential connection 


between the views hostile to Jewish emancipation and 
those of political retrogression in general. He tri- 
umphantly showed the inconsistency of those who, 
while in politics pretending te be thorough liberals, yet 
in religion could tolerate, raetrictions and oppression. 


It was, further, peculiar to this publication that it boldly 


appealed tethe justice of the Jewish cause, and did not 
attempt te obtain rights by working on the feelings of 
the wrong-doers. He did not write an apology such as 
published by other advocates of the Jewish cause, nor 
expend his rare powers of reasoning by refuting the 
charges urged against the Jews by their oppressors, 
but simply showed that, whatever these faults, they did 
not justify Governments in withholding from the Jews 
liberties which were the birthright of every human 
being, and that the question, in fact, was not a religious 
but a civil one. His arguments in behalf of the op- 
pressed Jews produced in Germany the same effect 
which resulted in England from a similar logic of the 
late Lord Macaulay. The men who, probably, never 
met in life, and who at the time most likely did not 
know of each other’s existence, pursued a similar line 
of argument, both of them living to witness the general 
practical acknowledgment of the principles expounded 
by them. | 
Having established a periodical under the title ‘‘ The 
Jew,” successfully combatted, and all but crushed, in 
separate publications, several influential opponents, who 
in exchange for emancipation expected from the Jew 
that he should give up some religious ceremonies, 
Riesser had well-founded hopes that his views would 
find acceptance in various German Chambers into which 
the July revolution had just infused fresh vigour. But 
he was for the time doomed to disappointment. The 
reaction commenced. Austria and Prussia, with a 
high hand, suppressed every liberal movement. Even 
in his native city the retrogades obtained the victory. 
Despondingly he gave up the work, and in disgust 
quitted Hamburgb, which he did not visit again for 
several years. He at last yielded to the solicitations of 
his friends, returned to Hamburgh, and accepted the 
comparatively humble office of a public notary, which 
the law permitted him to hold. In this capacity he had 
cpportunities of showing his profound knowledge of the 
law, and he was soon acknowledged as one of the 
soundest jurists of the city, who was consulted on 
important legal questions, although not admitted to the 
practice of the law. Although his time was now much. 
taken up with business, he yet never lost sight of the 
object to which he had devoted all his energies. He 
was always ready for the defence of his co-religionists 


| whenever and wherever attacked, and always on the 


watch for promoting their political welfare whenever an 
opportunity offered. In the midst of this activity the 
year 1848 approached. All Germany was carried away 
by the liberal current which set in from France. The 
people everywhere demanded the emancipation of the 
Jews. The principles so strenuously defended by 
Riesser for seventeen successive years were carried into 
practice in every country in which the populat move- 
ment was s'ccessful. It now became evident that the 
labours of this eminent champion of human rights had 
not been lost. as was believed by many persons and, in 
moments of despondency by himself. ‘T'be seed scat- 
tered for so long a period now began to yield its fruit. 
A preliminary Parliament was elected in Germany, and 
Riesser was one of its first members. He was returned 
for the duchy of Lauenburg, a province in which no 
Jew was permitted by law to stay over night. In his 


displaying in a remarkable degree talents of which few 
thought him{possessed. He had proved himself an excel- 
lent jurist, a great writer, anda keen logician. He now 
showed himself as an orator of uncommon eloquence. 
He was one of the best speakers in the Frankfort Par- 
liament. He spoke with the full power of conviction. 
Everyone of. his words bore the impress of truth. 


ot moral ec bled his | 


| Cicero, was said to be worth £3,000,000. ‘he Emperor . 


observations. 

Meanwhile, the constitution for Germany was com- 
pleted. It was resolved to offer the crown to the King 
of Prussia, and Riesser was elected one of ‘the deputies 
charged with the commission of making the offer to 


Frederic-William IV., in the name of the German 
people. 


The failure of this mission and of the whole | 
constitution is known. This severe disappointment was | 
a source of poignant grief to the sincere patriot. 
Meanwhile the Jews were emancipated in Hamburgh 
itself, and Riesser was elected representative of his 
native city in the German Parliament, which then sat 
at Erfurt. Here, too, he was a leading man among the 
liberals. But the reaction commenced. The legislative 
bodies were everywhere suppressed by the military 
power. Despotism once more triumphantly raised its 
head all over Germany. Riesser, full of despair, re- 
turned to Hamburgh. His grief at the frustation of his 
hopes for his German Fatherland, so dear to him, was 
deep and poignant. He became almost. melancholy. 
Rarely now did he appear in public, and only the 
journeys to foreign countries, which he now undertook, 
dissipated his gloom. He visited England, and at a 
later period also the United States of America, which 
he explored in every direction. The very interesting 
results of this journey were published at the time in a 
series of articles in the ‘* Prussian Annals.” | 
The terrible commercial crisis of 1857 was particu- 
larly severely felt at Hamburgh, and by none more than 
Riesser, upon whom, as a notary of very extensive 
business, it imposed such an additional amount of 
labour as fully taxed his physical strength and niente] 
powers. The di&ties: which in this capacity he had had 
to perform were most irksome to so sensitive a mind as 
his. He felt he was no longer equal to his post, and 


therefore resigned it, resolved henceforth to. devote him- 
)self to the practice ofthe bar, 


capacity as legislator he had now the opportunity of | 


Meanwhile the city of Hamburgh had given itself a 
new copstitution, in virtue of which tne judicial authori- 
ties were separated from the administrative. The chief 
court of justice now became altogetker independent of 
the senate. Riesser was in 1859 elected a member of 
this coart. The citizens, too, elected him their vice. 
president. . Thus the man who at one time struggled 
hard, and in vain, for permission to act as a simple 
lawyer, was now a member of the chief court of justice, 
and next in dignity to the first personage of the © 
republic. He now took a prominent part in the further 
development of the new constitution, and showed by 
his votes how unfounded were the apprehensions of 
those who believed that the Jews, when once emanci- 
pated, would throw themselves iato the arms of the 
ultra‘reformers. Riesser was a liberal, but not a de. 
magogue. He promoted every measure of sober pros 
gress, but did not countenance any sweeping revolu. 
tionary .measures, just as our Jewish members of 
Parliament are liberals, but not radicals. In 1862, how- 
ever, Riesser was not re-elected, apparently on accountof 
his conservative tendencies, which were not to the taste 
ofa large nomber of electors, who were anxious for pro- 
gressive movements quicker than Riesser was prepared 
to support. The indefatigable labours and the extraor- 
dinary mental agitations of so many years now began 
to tell upon his constitution. The symptoms of severe 
asthma showed themselves: sleeplessness supervened. 
The consequence was a fever of sixteen days, whieh 
terminated his life on the 22nd of April. On the 26th 
his remains were carried to their last resting-place. It 
wasa funeral procession such as Hamburgh;had never seen 
before. One hundred carriages followed the hearse, and 
the number of pers ns of all classes and religious deno- 
minations who accompanied the body to the grave was. 
immense. Among those who came to pry their last | 
respect to his memory were his colleagues, the chief 
judges, many senators, and other distinguished men. 
The coffin, according to Jewish custom, was no better 
than that of any other Jew. Three funeral speeches 
were deljvered. The first was that of Dr. Frankfurter, 
che preacher of the temple congregation, of which the 
deceased was amember. ‘The lecturer briefly sketched 
the life of the illustrious dead, not forgetting to point 
out that, amidst all his labours, Riesser had not with- 
drawn his services from his community, had acted for 
six years as one of the wardens, and four years as an 
administrator of the temple. The next speaker was 
Dr. Wolfson, actual president of the citizens of Ham- 
burgh. The last orator was Dr. Avgidi, a Protestant, 
end professor of history in the academical gymnasium, 

The leading features in the character of the deceased 
were his profound sense of justice and his unshakeable 
integrity. Once convinced of the justice of a cause, 
nothing could divert him from its defence, and that with 
an ardour, with a keenness of logic, and an eloquence 
which rarely failed to convey conviction to others. In 
private life his character was unblemished. By his - 
family and friends he was sincerely beloved. He was 
exceedingly affable, and in his social intercourse good- 
humoured and playful. Those who only knew him 
from social intercourse cou!d hardly be brought to be- 
lieve that he was the identical man whose wrathful 
denunciations of all injustice, and whose thundering 
voice against the oppressors of his nation, had re-echoed 
from one end of Germany to the other. The man who 
in social circles was as gentle asa lamb, was as fierce as 
a lion when the sacred cause of humanity had to be 
vindicated. 


WeatToy Men.—We hear a good deal of the wealth 
of the Rothschilds. “As rich as a Jew,” is a common 
saying. But what are the reputed riches of all Jews, 
living or dead, in comparison tothe wealth of several of 
the ancients? Let it be borne in mind that the pre- 
cious metals at that time were worth much more than 
in our days. Croesus had an estate equal to £1,700,000 . 
sterling, besides a scarcely less amount in money, slaves, 
and furniture. ‘The philosopher Seneca had a property 


Tiberius left at his death above £28,500,000, which 
Caligula, his successor, succeeded in squandering in less 
than a year. Czesar, before he had been promoted to 
any high. office, owned nearly £3,000,000. Apicius 
spent in various dissipations £500,000, and finding, on — 
looking into his affairs, that he had only £800,000, he 


worth £800,000. Caligula spent on one dinner £80,000. 
The ordinary expense for a dinner of Lucullus was 
£20,000, ‘Messala bought a house of Anthony for 
£400,000. The fishes in the fish pond of Lucullus — 
were s0ld for £85,000 

Sorrows—Sorrows gather around great soals as storms 
doaround mountains; butlike them, they break the storms 
and purify the air of the plain beneath them. Every 
heavy burden of sorrow seems like a great stone hung 
around our neck; yet they are often only like the 
stones used by pearl divers, which enable them to reach © 
their prize and rise enriched. A small sorrow distracts, 
a great one makes us collected—as a bell loses its — 
clear tone when slightly cracked, and recovers it when 
the fissure is enlarged.—Jean Paul 

Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—Help under Suffering. 
—No diseases which afflict the human body are more irksome 
to bear or more difficult to cure thanskin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Holloway’s ointment 
has proved iteelf a ready remedy for these maladies. It at 
once assuages pain, cleans the wound, and works out a sound 
and lasting cure, more certainly and more rapidly than any 
other application. In old affections, debillitated habits, and 
constitutional ailments, Holloway’s pills should be taken to in- 
crease the salutary effects of his unguent. These admirable 
remedies scarcely ever fail to perform the cure of what are 
considered incurable cases till Professor Holloway made his 


invaluable discovery, now most deservedly prized thoughous 


the world. 


poisoned himself, not regarding the sum as sufficient for 
his maintainance. Cleopatra gave to Anthony a diamond 
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| ON HOPE. | 
In infancy, and youth, and age 
Bright Hope is ever near, 
It lighteth up the darkest page, 
Of checquer’d life’s career. 


Through prison walls, on lonely hearths 
It shrines with joyful ray, 

And guides by all the dreariest paths 
The traveller on his way. | 


_ Time the fond trust cannot destroy, 
Though grief should reign and care: 
- Hope ever speaks of future joy 
And guards against despair. 
It leads us on through sorrow’s gloom: 
Unconsciously we stray | 
In its glad beams; and flowers bloom 
Where wither’d blossoms Jay, 
Whate’er on carth may be our lot 
We trust in God to save, ras 
And those whom faith forsaketh not 
Have hope beyond the grave. 


JUDEA—THE INTERIOR. 
(From “* Munk’s Palestine.” ) 


(Continued from our last.) 


The position of Gaza, which render it the means of 
communication of these two peoples, has made it at all 
: The ruins of 
white marble which are sometimes still found here 
prove that anciently it was the abode of luxury and 
opulence ; and it was not unworthy of the choice. The 


times a town of considerable importance, 


dark soil of the adjoining country is very fertile, and 


its gardens, watered with springs, still produce, without 


any artificial assistance, pomegranate, orange, and 
excellent date trees, as well as ranunculus roots, which 
are prized even in Constantinople. It hae shared, how- 
ever, in the general decay; and, notwithstanding its 


claim to be the capital of Palestine, it is nothing but a 


| grotto, which with the neighbouring forest, was conse- 


crated to Pan and bore the name of Paneum. It is 


from this same grotto that one of the rivers flows 


which forms the Jordan. There may still be seen in 
the rocks which are above the grotto, niches once in- 
tended to hold statues. All the niches bear inscriptions | 
which Burckhardt was unable to decipher; but he gives | 
some fragments of one of them, in which the words 
“ priest of Pan” can be distinctly seen. In its neigh- 
bourhood Herod built a temple in honour of Augustus ; 
the tetrarch Philip,son of Herod, enlarged and adorned 
the little town of Paneas, and changed its name for that 
of Caesarea, to which the name Philippi was added, to 
distinguish it from the town of Caesarea in Judea, of 
which we have already spoken. By the Arabs the 
town was called Banias, a corruption of the name 
-Paneas, and which the crusaders named Belinas. At 


inhabitants are chiefly Turks, but-there are also some 
Greeks,'Druses and Nazareens. 

Bethsaida, a village of which the tetrarch Philip made 
a town which hecalled Julias, in honour of the daughter 
of Augustus. Reland was the first to notice that there. 
were two Bethsaidas, the one on this, the other on the 
further side of the Jordan. Bethsaida-Julias was 
situated on the north-east of the lake of Gennesareth, 
where the Jordan discharges its waters into the lake. 
Reland thinks that in the gospels no mention is made 
of any but Bethsaida in Galilee, because in tke time of 


Jesus the other Bethsaida had begun to be called Julias ; 


however, in taking that which is mentioned in the 
Gospel of Luke (ix. 10) for Bethsaida-Julias we cause 


‘Many great difficulties of the gospel topography to 


disappear. | 

Gamala, on an eminence, not far from the lake of 
Genesareth, was a strong town captured by Vespasian. 
The district in wkich it was situated was called Gama- 


present Banias is only a town of about fifty houses, the | 


chant, because there is no melodial progression, but a 
kind of cantillation. In the Jewish system the accents 
are adopted for musical notation; each accent has a 
musical value, and the syllable to which it belongs mast 
be read with the intonation belonging to it. The 


cantillation varies, it is true, in different countries ; buat 
which among them, ion modern times, retains most of 


the character of the ancient is difficult to determine. 
The European Jews in the thirteenth century supposed 
that their brethren in Chaldea had still retained the 
ancient style. 

The same remark applies also to the Samaritans—they 
have their cantillation, but differing materially in its 
character from that of the Jews on the one hand, and 
that of the Mohammedans on the other. I have no 
doubt that it is substantially the same now, as it used 
to be two thousand years ago. 3 
_ ~The manuscript, however, is not void of all kind of 
marks ; there are a few diacritical signs, if I may so call 
them. The most common is a dot which is placed 
after every word, and which is never omitted except at 
the end ofaline. Another is a small stroke placed 
over letters and has more than one signification. Some- 
times it implies that an ambigouous word is not to be 
taken in its most common acceptation ; as for example, 
Sy means “to” or ‘at,’ but means “God.” At 
other times the stroke isa sign of apocope, Ay for 
minx: Sometimes two points are placed thus: after a 
word, and answer pretty much to our colon, There 
Aare two or three other marks, the meaning of which I 
have not yet been able to discover. The ends of 
Sections are distinguished by various signs. The most 
common is one consisting of two double dote, 
having alice between. There is apparently no rale in 
the choice of these signs, but they depend upon the 
fancy of the writer, as we find them differing in 
different manuscripts. 


defenceless town, inhabited by, at the most, only two | litica. 
thousand souls. The industry of the inhabitants is 
principally engaged in the manufacture of cotton cloth ; 


and as they alone supply the peasants and Bedouins of 


(3.) Another characteristic peculiar to the Samaritan 
manuscript, [ believe, is the “ manner of commence- 
ment.” I hardly need mention that the Samaritan like 


. (To be continued.) 


THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 


the adjoining provinces, they are enabled to employ as 
many as five hundred looms, There are also two or 
three soap manufacturers. Formerly the commerce in 


asnes, was important. 
BAsSHAN. 

It is probable that it retained the name of Bashan, or 

Batanea, particularly in the district which embraced the 


towns of Edreii or Astharoth, the capitals of the ancient 


kingdom of Basan, and of whichethe ruins are found in 
‘the plain of Hauran. I may state, in support of this 


opinion, that even in the time of Edrisi the town of 


Edrei, or Adraat, bore the name of Barthaniyya, or 
Bathnia. 


Perea, properly so called, embraced the whole country 
of the Amorrhenes, or Amorites, between the Jabbok | 


and the Arnon, and was governed in the time of Moses by 


king Sibon. In the following words Josephus expresses 


himself on the kingdom of the Amorrhenes: “ This 
country is surrounded by three rivers, and it resembles 
an island. The Arnon bounds it on the south; the 
northern side is circumscribed by the Jabbok, which, on 
joining its waters with those of the Jordan, at once loses 
its distinctive name; the country or the west is 
bounded by the Jordan.” In another passage, in which 


Josephus compares Galilee with Perea, he gives the 


following details on the latter: “ Perea is mnch more 
extensive, but it is, in great part, barren and rugged, 
and too poor to produce fruit of a good quality. Ne- 
vertheless the soil is manageable and vary fertile, and 


the plains are bespr nkled with different kinds of trees ; 
while the olive, vine, and palm trees are cultivated. 


throughout it. It is watered by streams that descend 


from the mountains, and except in the case of those that 
are dried up by the summer heat, it is sufficiently pro- 
It extends in length 
from Machaerous as far as Pella, and in breadth from 
Philadelphia (Rabbath-Ammon) as far as the Jordan. 
Pella is the nothern limit; that on the west is the 
Jordan; on the south it is bounded by the land of Moab, 
and on the east it is bounded by Arabia and Silbonitis, 


vided with unfailing supplies. 


and, moreover, by the territory of Philadelphia and 
Gerasa.” 


Machaerous was a fortress situated sixty stadia from 
the Jordan; this was all we know of its situation. As to 
that of Pella, we know nothing positive; but as Jose- 

. phus makes the eastern limit of Perea reach as far as 
the territory of Gerasa, Pella, which was at the northern 
extremity of Perea, must have been situated beyond 
- the Jabbok, inasmuch as Perea extended on the north 
_ further then the ancient kingdom of the Amorites, now 
Josephus calls the ‘same Gadara the 

metropolis of Perea, so that this province extended 
even towards Hieromax; but it is to be observed that 
the name of Pereais to be taken here in its widest 


Belka, 


acceptation. 


polis or the district of the ten towns. 
towns situated in different countries and probably 
confederated. 
Opinion as to the towns which were comprised vnder the 
name Decapolis, but that the greater number of writers 
gave the following names:—Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Raphana, Scythopolis, Gaddara, Hippon, Dion, Pella, 
-Galasca (Gersa), and Canatha. These towns were, for 
the most part, inhabited by persons of the Gentile race. 
We now proceed to enumerate the principal towns of 
the whole country beyond the Jordan, beginning at the 
‘north and proceeding southwards. 
_ Paneas or Caesarea Philippi, at the base of Hermon, 
in Gaulanitis, This town was, without doubt, of a 
8yro-macedonian origin, as its Greek name Paneas— 
derived from Pan, a god worshipped in there countries 
clearly shows, On the north-east of the town is a 


Pliny says there was a difference of 


(Being a paper read by the Rev. Jonn Mitts before 
the Syro-Ezyptian Society.) 
_ (Continued from our last.) 

I shall now briefly describe it; and inso doing I 
shall in the first place point out its peculiar charateristics 
as a writing. | 

I. The first is, the characters in which it is written. 
These are essentially different frem those that have 
been in use among the Jews, now for about two thoa- 
said years. I shall not enter into the discussion 
whether the present Hebrew alphabet be originally 
Chaldee, and adopted by tl e Jews during their captivity, 


{or the result of a gradual change and modification of 


their original; one thing is pretty certain, that at the 
commencement of Christianity the Jews and Samaritans 
had the identical alphabets which they now have, and 
consequently differed as much then as they now do. 

Let it also be observed that the monumental or 
printed Samaritan alphabet differs from the written as 
mucb as the Hebrew differs from the monumental, I 
shall not at present attempt to discuss the origin of the 
written texts, but merely say that it appears to me that 
the monumental is a modification of it, and that the 
Hebrew is a farther modification of the morumental. 
W hether the latter was accomp] shed before tie captivity, 
according to the majority of critics, or after that period, 
according to others, is perhaps a matter of doubt, I 
shall only add on this subject, that the present Samari- 
tans are only acquainted with the monumental type as 
used in Walton’s ** Polyglott” and Castel’s ** Lexicon.” 
I badtaken with me specimens of the alphabet adopted 
by Scaliger, and the letters which Castel affirms are 
especially used in manuscripts, but they were unknown 
to the priest. 

Il. Again, it is written “ without vowel points.” I 
hardly need mention that all the Shemitic languages, 
like the present Arabic, were written without any marks 
to exhibit the vowel sounds of the language. Whether 
this system was of the same nature as the modern systems 
of short-hand writing, where the consonants only are 
written, and the vowels to be supplemented, or whether 
it contained the essential vowels, is not for me now to 


discuss, The singular system of the Masorites was 


elaborated professedly to ‘retain the traditional 
pronunciation of the Hebrew language; but their 
vowel signs were never introduced into the synagogue 
roll. In this the Samaritan and Jewish rolls agree. 

So the Samaritans, in reading the law, have retained 
two things not expressed in the writing. 

—(1.) “ The vowel sounds ” of their language. And 
here let it be observed that the Samaritan alphabet 
corresponds letter for letter with the Hebrew alptabet. 
Benjamin of Tudela tells us that they do not possess 
the three letters, ‘* he,’’ *‘ cheth,” and “‘ ain,” and other 


| |authors have followed the Rabbi; but thisa mistake. 

Before speaking of the towns beyond the Jordan, we 
must explain the meaning ofa geographical word which 
is found many times in the gospels: it is that of Deca- 
They were ten 


Nor is there any foundation for the remark of Hottinger 
and others, that their pronunciation ‘s rough ; but, on 
the contrary, it is upon the whole more soft than the 
Hebrew. As, for example, the ‘‘cheth”—they call 
“Tt,” and treat it as a semi-vowel ; consequently, while 
the Jews would say ‘‘ Rachel,” the Samaritan would 
say “ Rael.” Where two or more consonants come 
together they uniformly add the vowels in reading. 


lamed, caph,” they pronounce “ malek.” Oa the other 
hand, their pronunciation of the vowel letters is not 
uniform. For example; the letter jod they sometimes 
soond as short as in “eadash,” “holy”; and 
sometimes as short “i,” as in yummim, “days”; they 
thus, evidently, by tradition retaining the pronunciation 
of their forefathers. : 

(2.) Another peculiarity not _ expressed in the 
writing is the “intonation.” It is well known to 
every Hebrew scholar that the law is read in the 


synagogue in a style pecaliar to itself. Itis eta 


As, for example, the word for king written with “ mem, | 


all the Shemitic languages reads from right to left; and 
consequently, that a book begins with them where those 
in Western languages end. But the peculiarity always 
observed by the Samaritans, is to commence the 
manuscripts on the inside page, and by no means onthe 
outside. To this rule they adhere most scrupulously, 


‘| and it would be observed as rigidly in printed copies if 


it were in their power to have them printed. When I 
expressed my intention to have the present copy 
priated, the priest called my attention to this rule over 
and over againas a most important one. The idea is 
to imitatate che sacred roll, which is written only on 
the inside ; and, consequently, none of the text exposed 
but when opened for the purpose of being read. 

(4.) The last characteristic in the writing is the 
detached state of the words.” 
that every word is separately marked by a point—a 
rule which is never neglected. Thus the Samaritans 
separate each word not only by a space, but also by a 
point, as also did the anciene Greeks and Romans. On 
the other hand, no word whether short or loog is ever 
divided. When it happens that the space at the end of 
a line is too small to admit of the word being inserted, 
they never write a part of the word and carry the other 
part to the following line, but carry the last letter of the 
previous word to the eud of the line. In this manner 
no blank is left at the end of any line, but near the 
end, that the idea of completeness may be retained. 

| | (To be continued ) 


FANATICISM IN AusTRALIA.—There appears to be a 
sect in Melbourne, calling themselves : 
Israelites,” but called by others ‘* Wroeites.” Their 
“prophet” has recently died, and the Melbourne 
“Weekly ‘Review has a notice of him. ‘It will, 
probably, be a piece of perfectly novel intelligence to 
the bulk of our readers tolearn that the wretched old 


man who thus obscurely ended his career was, up till the 


very last, looked upon by his deluded followers as an 
inspired personage. . . . able to bestow immortal life 
on all who believed in him. .. . Yet itis very certain 
that this man was nothing more nor less than a monos 
maniac. ... Lhere lies before us a volume of ‘ The 


‘Life and Journal of John Wroe,’ which contains mang — 


alleged ‘ Divine communications reveaied to him.’ . .. 


The book, in fact, is very like a monstrous and profane 


parody of the prophecies of Jeremiaa and Ezekiel... . 


| Mormonism is surely bad enough, buteven Mormonism — 


is rational and pure compared with the teachings of 
John Wroe.... The miserable maniac, who died 
‘the other day at the ‘synagogue’ in Fitzroy, steadily 
declared all his life that neither himself nor his followers 
could ever taste death but that both they and he would 
be translated to heaven as Elijah was! Indeed, John 
Wroe’s latest ‘ revelation,’ delivered only a few weeks 


before his death, was that he should return to England > 


‘within a few morths. He had actually taken bis 
this * prophecy,’ when the inevitable hand of death fell 
upon him. So ended the eighty years of wild ha'laci- 

ination and daring impiety of John Wroe. His duped 

' followers, it is averred, are at this hour looking for his 


resurrection and reappearance amongst them !”—Cler 


ical Journal, 

CreaTion oF Max.—Among the American Indians 
exists the following tradition of the Creation of Man :— 
Gitche Manito, the Great Spirit, madea mould in man’s 
shape, and filled it with clay and baked it in an oven. 
When he turned it out, lo! there was the White Man! 
He filled the mould again, and baked it rather better 


this time, and thus prodacing the Red Man! He was 


now satisfied with his work, and threw the mould away ; 
but the devil, who is always up to mischief, chanced to 
pick it up, and would also try his hand at man-makisg. 


He filled it, baked his clay, and turned eut—the Black — 


Man !—Colman's Magazine. __ 


I have already stated ~ 


Christian 


passage by one ofthe Liverpool! liners, in fulfilment of © 
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Webrew Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1863. 


THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
-CONVERSIONISTS. 


(FIRST ARTICLE.) 
Joseph II. of Austria and Frederic II. of Prussia, as 


every student of history knows, were antagonists, An 


illustrious personage, having one day found admission into 
the cabinet of the Emperor, was surprised to find there, as 
large as life, the portrait of the King. ‘The successor of the 
Caesars, noticing the astonishment of his visitor, pointed to 


the likeness, and said, “‘ He is an active man, bent upon 


mischief. I must have my eye constantly upon him ; so, as 
@ reminder, I have his portrait here.’ Similar would be 
the answer which we should give were we asked why we 
recur so often to the Conversion Soc-ety. Here is a society 
avowedly formed for the purpose of morally destroying us. 
Its object is to obliterate our memory, as Jews, from the 
earth, and to merge us religiously in the surrounding 
masses. ‘The instinct of sclf-preservation, as powerful in 
bodies as in individuals, naturally points to such societies 
as to our fiercest opponents, since destruction is necessarilly 
dreaded by those threatened with it as the greatest evil 
that cculd befal them. Can it, therefore, be surprising 


that we should watch with peculiar attention the move-. 
ments of the London Society for the Conversion of the 


Jews—the largest, wealtviest, ard most powerful of the 


~ four bodies in Great Britain, pursuing one and the same 


object ? Now this society held its annual gathering at 


~ Exeter Hall on the 8th ult., and a report of its proceed- 
: ings at this moment lies before us. It was but natural that 
we should have submitted it to a-careful analysis, and 
~@qually a matter of course that we should lay before our 


readers the impression thereby produced on our mind, 


Now this, we declare at once, is of a most gratifying 
- @haracter ; not, of course, because there is such a society, 
~ for its existence, as will be shown further on, is greatly 


retarding the spread of those friendly feelings between Jew 
and Gentile, which we rejoice to see gradually diffusing, 


despite the impeding operations of the society, diverting 


to a considerable extent the religious energies and mis- 


gionary efforts of the English people from their right 


channel, and giving them a wrong direction. We therefore 


deplore its existence still more as philanthropists, reli- 


gionists, and Englishmen, than as Jews. But the impres- 
sion produced on our mind by the analysis of the report 
is gratifying, because it has deepened, widened, and 
-gtrengthened in our mind the conviction firmly established 
in the soul of every Jew—of the indestructible nature and 
solidity of Judaism, and the futility of all attempts to shake 
its foundation. When a beacon has been erected on a 
solitary rock, amidst a raging sea, the mariners, of course, 
do not wish for the storm that shall test its strength, 


- q@batever their confidence in the powers of the builder. 


But when the storm has come unbidden, when the waves 


Gm their blind fury bave again and again dealt their fiercest 


blows at the structure, and, far from sweeping it away, 


have hardly been able to wash off more than a few par- 
ticles, the absence of which is not even noticed by an 
ordinary observer, then it is but natural that the sailor 
should look with a feeling in which satisfaction preponde- 
rates at the hurricane, which has proved how just is 
the confidence reposed by him in the solidity of the work 


the hurricane is to the beacon, this society is to Judaism. 
| For fifty-six years its waves have surged to and fro, have 
incessantly lashed the structure, have been at work in every 
direction—pressed downward to undermine its foundation, 
risen mountain-high to overtopit and sweep it away, dashed 
against its flanks with inconceivable fury to break them 


| through, and then again from time to time sank down into a 


gentle ripple, tried to insinuate themselvesthrough the various 
crevices, and by slow infiltration to disintegrate the edifice. 
But the fifty-sixth annual report shows that all these 
efforts have been in vain, and that every imaginable device 
for the attainment of the object has egregiously failed. 
Nay, more, there are indications in the report that the 
fury of the element has spent itself, and thit the wild 
agitation may gradually give way to a permanent calm. 
Let the report speak for itself, and carry the satisfaction 
with which we perused it to the minds of our readers. 
The nervus rerum in this undertaking, as everyone of 
our readers knows; is money. A revenue was annually 


_|raised by the society which exceeded that of many a smal| 


principality in Germany. It exceeded, we believe, last 
year £33,000. It can easily be imagined that, as long as 
funds are forthcoming, missionaries~wjll not be wanting. 
The demand in this commodity, as in every other, will 
create.the supply. It will, of course, be in the interest of 
these to report conversions, or at least to give accounts of 
inquirers in an interesting state of mind; there is work 
enough for secretaries to carry on correspondence and for 


| committees to give instructions and to guide operations. 


It is an organism, the life-bLlood of which is money. Feed 
well the stomach, as represented by the missionaries, and 
the lungsand brains will be stimulated to perform their 
functions. Supply the stomach but scantily, and every 
other organic function will languish. There is, there- 
fore, no hope of seeing the mischievous operations of this 


"| society circumscribed as long as the English people can be 


persuaded that the conversionists are engaged in a meri- 
torious and successful work. Now, when we compare the 
income of the society this year with that of last year, we 
have the satisfaction of noticing a falling off of more than 
£1000, and therefore infer from it that England's prac- 
tical miad is at last becoming alive to the hopelessness of 
@ scheme pursued for 56 years with such a signal want of 
Success, at an immense outlay and an incalculable expen- 
diture of zeal and time, that might have been so profitably 
employed in other religious fields. ‘The practical English 
mind, although most tenacious of purpose and exceedingly 
slow in drawing conclusions, yet open to the teachings of 
experience, must at last arrive at the conviction that 56 
years is a period long enough to try the practicability of 
any plan, and to find out whether the object pursued is 
not a chimera, and whether the very means employed do 
not preclude all chances of success. Can the most ardent 
supporter of the society deny that its labours have resulted 
in a total failure, when he learns that in this immense 
metropolis, the residence of a Jewish population of perhaps 
of 5000 families, among which nearly 1500 depend upon 
charity, which, moreover, is annually the resort of hun- 
dreds of others often for years on the brink of starvation 
—that with a conversionist machinery at the disposal of 
the society unexampled for resources, magnitude,, and 
efficiency—that with schools, with temporary relief funds, 
with homes for inquirers, and operative institutions—that 


and the more substantial prospects of profitable employment 
—the society should in the course of last year have only made 
57 converts, of whom 36 were children, and who, conse- 
quently, were involuntary agents in the metamorphosis 
undergone by them ?—that in the scores of stations occu- 
pied by the missionaries of the society from Liverpool to 
Bagdad, and again to the capital of Abyssinia, among the 
millions of hunger-stricken and persecuted Jews, at the 


itself, should have been effected in the same period ?. Why, 
there were during the same period, we verily believe, al- 
though strictly forbidden by the severest penalties in 
Russia and Austria, half as many conversions from Chris- 
tianity to Judaism, which, as known, has neither funds 
nor missionaries for the purpose, and avowedly is, if not 
hostile, at least indifferent to accessions from without. 
Just compare the small number of conversions effected by 
the society all over the world with the hundreds of prose- 
lytes annually made by the poor, despised Mormons in 
Wales alone. When the poor Jew that should be 
converted by the missionary has, asa rule, co be sup- 
ported, or at least bodily assisted, by the rescuer of his 
soul ; while the poor Christian that should have been led 
to perdition by the Mormon has invariably to support, or 
at least pecuniarily to assist im’the support of the destroyer 


mildest term possible, this inadequate result of such great 
efforts and such immense expenditure as an egregrious 
failure, which, as it repeats itself year after year, must 


¢ 


on which his safety in the greatest peril depends. What 


with the prestige of the Church, the patronage of nobles, | 


‘utmost only 116 conversions, by the evidence of the report. 


of his soul. Have we not a right to designate, to use the 


end by bringing home the conviction to every Englishman 
that, if success be at all within the reach of possibility, it 
is not the society which is destined to realise this expec. 
tation? And have we not a right to rejoice in this result, 
proving once more, as it does to us, how faithful is the 
word of Him who promised that Israel should for ever 
continue to exist as an independent religious body, as His 
witnesses here on earth ? | : 
No doubt, had the diminution of the income of the soci. 

ety this year been anisolated phenomenon, unattended by 

other indications pointing in the same direction, we should 

not have been justified in the conclusion drawn therefrom, - 
It would, in this case, have been nothing more than one 
of those fluctuations which mark the income of every 
society depending upon temporary causes, which time 
removes, even as it gave rise to them. But, accompanied — 
as this decrease is with other significant indications, we 
have a right to view it as one of the links in the chain of 
evidence all tending to show that the palmy days of the 
society are gone—that, in fact, it has now passed its zenith, 
To begin with abroad. The time of deception is over. 
All over the globe the Jews know what they have to 
expect from the society, and what the object of all these 
cajoleries and this patting on the shoulder is. The Jews are 
everywhere on their guard; they have a watchful press, 
and there are now for the missionaries many less chances 
for intermeddling in Jewish affairs than there were in 
former years. Vast fields of operations have been closed . 
against them. Russia and Austria the missionaries 


are excluded by law, and even where they are established | 


selytes. 


| 


the common sense of many Christians, perceiving the mis- 
chievous consequences of such proselytising schemes, 
opposes them. ‘I'ake, for instance, that station upon which 
so many hopes were built, and in which a mission has now _ 
been supported for years, at an annual outlay enormously ~ 
disproportionate to any possible advantage that might be © 
derived from the establishment—we allude to Jerusalem, 
with its large staff of missionaries, schools, church, hos- 
pital, and bishopric. The very prelate half of whose 
salary, at least, is derived from British funds is, if not 
hostile, at least indifferent to the Jewish mission there, 
and has, as far as prudence will permit, allowed the truth 
of it to transpire. The utter failure of the Jerusalem 
mission, after 20 years of existence, has been candidly 
stated by more than one traveller. To make a show, 
converts have at great cost to be imported, and, with very — 
few exceptions, the regenerating power of grace said to 
attend conversion has failed to show itself in them. One 
of the most respectable of thes converts, who, after hav- 
ing been for years attached to the service of the late 
Consul, Finn, repeatedly returned to the Jews, and 
had as often to be persuaded—we do not know by 
what arguments—to join again the ranks of the pro- 


At last Consul Finn himself, after having 
in vain employed—shall we ‘say prostituted ?—the very 
prestige and the resources of the power which he re- 
presented in the service of the missionaries, had to quit 
the field which witnessed his hard, yet futile labours, his 
useless incessant exertions and the ruinous expenditure in | 
which he had involved thimself for conversionist purposes. 
Taught by the sad experience of his predecessor, the new 
consul will no doubt beware of intermeddling in Jewish 
affairs and of prostituting England’s authority to illegiti- 


‘mate objects, which could only involve him in difficulties, 


cast odium upon him, and frustrate all his designs. This 
is failure number one. We now come to failure number 
two, still more striking and still more decisive. ; . 
The kingdom of Prussia was at one time the Paradise 
of the missionaries. ‘There a bigoted, absolute dynasty, a 
narrow-minded reactionary aristocracy, and a machine. 
like bureaucracy, opened a wide field to the operations of 
the society. It was petted by the reigning princes, and 
openly countenanced by the successive Governments. 
Restriction upon restriction was laid upon the Jews to tire 
them out in their adherence to their religion, and every 
facility possible offered to the missionaries in their prose- 
lytising schemes. Nay, Jews were enlisted in the ranks 
of Christianity by a system of direct bounties, just as in- 
England recruits for the army. Only twoshort years ago © 
the Earl of Shaftesbury could announce to thie society, at 
its annual gathering, that the reigning King would continue — 
the annual subscription given by his deceased brother, 
the monarch, thus inferentially expressing his approbation 
of its object. How different is now the aspect of affairs! — 
‘The very same narrow-mindedness, bigotry, and absolutism 
which in the reigning king, his father, and brother, had 
manifested themselves by the impolitic patronage given to 
one body of his subjects over another, differing in religion 
from the favoured majority, have now shown themselves 
in the mischievous partisanship for the minority against © 
the majority, differing in its political creed from the 
patronised clique. In both cases the absolutism is the same, 
only manifesting itself in different directions; and 
by a kind of retribution, of which history offers not a few 
instances, the very same nobleman, who on the same spot, © 
and on the same anniversaries, extolled the piety and 
liberality of the Prussian Kings—the powerful and bout- 
teous patrons of the Conversion Society—had this year to 
cut short his address to the meeting, because he had to 
hasten to another meeting, there vehemently to denounce, 
inferentially, the staunch royal friend of the conversionists. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury actually left the chair, occupied 
by him at the meeting, in order to hasten to the House 
Peers, there to deliver that philippic against Poland-— 
oppressing Russia which has since gone the round of the 
civilised world. We all know who is Russia’s hated ally, 
or perhaps rather who is the jackal following the lion 10 
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of the Poles. The Earl did not utter a 
unciation of Russian barbarism, but it recoiled with 
- force upon perfidious Prussia, And in Prussia 
‘elf the Whole people is now arrayed against the fatal 
soliey of its despotic monarch. The eyes of Prussia are 
ae opened to those religious tendencies which for 
nit generations have so strongly marked the ca- 
. of the reigning dynasty. Prussia now knows that 
‘vious intolerance is identical with political despotism. 
The mind cannot harbour the one without being a friend 
to the ather. ‘The two, in fact, are only different aspects 
of one and the same thing. Prussia will be careful how 
+o will in future allow exceptional laws to be passed 
The glorious days in which the whole governmental ma- 
chinery was exerted in favour of the missionaries to the 
Jews are gone by, and we sincerely trust for ever. These 
failures, though not a syllable about them be uttered, 
though at the moment not present to the mind of the 
meeting, must yet throw a chill over the whole proceed- 
ings; and accordingly, these were marked by a want of 
gnimation and by a tameness such as we never noticed 
before. Where was that galaxy of noblemen, gentlemen, and 
dignitaries of the church with which on former anniversaries 
the platform was resplendent? The Karl of Shaftesbury was 
almost the only man of distinction there, and the speech of 
the day, at one time thundered forth by a Bishop of Oxford, 
or delivered by a Bishop of London, to whose every word 
the eminence of the position held lent force, this year fell 
to the lot of a colonial prelate. We have not a word to 
say against the Bishop of Melbourne; he is evidently a 
yery kind-hearted and most amiable man. Still he cannot 
ess the prestige attending homé prelates. The very 
fact that a bishop from the colonies was resorted to proves 
that one nearer home was not to be found. Is this nota 
clear proof, on the part of the bishops, that they perceive 
the futility of these missionary efforts, and that although 
they may bave no objection to allow their names to figure 
on the lists as patrons—since this barren support, which 
cannot decently be withheld, involves no sacrifice—they 
are yet unwilling to devote their time and their energies 
to a hopeless cause when these can much more profitably 
be employed, and in fact are imperatively required in other 
quarters within the immediate spbere of their activity ? 


And of what nature were the speeches delivered? This 
we shall show in our next. 


JewisH EmiGraTIon Society.—It will be perceived 
from our advertisement columns that donations amounting 
to £461 have been received by this society in reply to its 
appeal. We learn that with this sum 190 persons, including 
children, have been assisted to emigrate. A large number 
of these emigrants have contributed from their own re- 
sources towards the payment of their passages, thus en- 
abling the committee with the small sum at their disposal 
to assist a larger number of persons than they could other- 
wise have done. Although the applications for assistance 


are very numerous, the committee have been compelled to | 


suspend operations for the present as their funds are en- 
tirely exhausted, but will resume their labours as svon as 
the liberality of the public enables them. The synagogues 
and the Board of Guardians have evinced their entire ap- 
probation of the Emigration Society and its exertions by 
assisiing all persons recommended by the committee with 
grants of money for provisions and outtiits. 


PortsmMouta Hersrew EpucatTionaL CLASSES.—9On 
Sunday, the 31st ult., the fourth annual examination of 
the above classes was held inthe vestry room adjoining the 
synagogue; the Rev. A. I". Ornstien having come frow 
Birmingham expressly to act as bon. examiner. The 
pupils, to the number of 50, assembled by 2 o'clock, and 
_ Were grouped on a platform at the upper end of the room, 
which was decorated in an extremely tasteful manner 
With flowers. The body of the room was well filled, 
mostly by the Hebrew residents of the town, and tle pro- 
ceedings of the day commenced. LKach class was called 
up in succession, and even the lowest—little ones of five 
and six—were able to find out the Hebrew characters. 
The higher classes mauifested an uncommon degree of 
proficiency, the elder ones shewing themselves capable of 
not only translating their prayers, but portions of the 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Prophets; the grammar of the 
language is also studied, and in Scripture History an 
especial degree of proficiency must be noted. A very 
searching examination was concluded by half past five. 
_ The prizes were then awarded with a few kind and appro- 


_ priate words to each. A hymn wassung, and a prayer, 


- Very feelingly uttered by one of the boys, terminated the 
‘proceedings. About half-past six the children sat down 
to a very substantial tea. Games and dances were 
indulged in till nearly half-past nine. It may not be ont 
of place to add that the teachers and all officers of the 
school are honorary, and- that the labour, which is thus 
entirely one of love, is performed most regularly. } 


Jews’ Scuoon.—We accidentally omitted to 


State in the report cf the anniversary dinner of the Jews’ 


Free School in our last, that a mixed class of boys and 
girls sang the National Anthem and one other selection 
under the direction of Miss Martin, who presided at the 
pianoforte. 
New CoMMUNAL ORGANISATION, — 
The committee appointed by the Dutch Jews to elaborate 
for them a new constitution, has brought its labours to a 
Close. The salient points of the new organisation are the 
following: All religious questions are to be decided by a 
-Yabbinical board, consisting of three members. But any 
_ Change in religious instruction can only be effected by a 
meeting of all chief rabbis of the kingdom. The central 
- authority assumes the title, ‘‘ Central Israelitish Ecclesi- 
astical Administration of the Netherlands,” and consists of 
twenty-two members, being representatives of the several 
- Congregations, This central authority elects a permanent 
committee of three, which has its seat at Amsterdam. 
_ The ,whole of the administration, however, must meet 


who a century or two ago lived in a continual turmoil of 


| live again among nations. I take the partition of Poland. 


JUDITH, LADY MONTEFIORE MEMORIAL. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear S1R,—Many will no doubt most liberally respond 
to the call that has been made upon them by the Commit- 
tee of the * Judith, Lady Montefiore, Memorial ;” but it 
seems to me that the appeal is somewhat too circumscribed 
10 its purpose. The avowed object put forward is, an 
intended memorial to a sister in faith, who did much 
to raise the character of the Jewish nation; but. at the 
same time I think it could also be made to be a “ testimo- 
nial to the illustrious Baronet, her partner in life, whom 
it has pleased that Great Power, who watches over the 
destinies of youth and age, the humble and the exalted, 
to permit to survive her. 

Besides, the objects of the intended charity could be 
much enlarged and extended. Having been connected 
with the management of an hospital, I saw how much 
such an institution as the one proposed was needed ; for 
when many cases have been discharged by our medical 
staff as cured, it has been found that, after they left the 
hospital, want and privation had neutralised all the good 
the patient had previously received. The consequence 
was that beds were, and are now, occupied by the desti- } 
tute, at the risk of turning away the sick, by which an 
evident injustice is done to the institution; for an hospital 
is thus partly perverted into a poor house. 

_T have also seen that another great and important want 

exists amengst us, and that is an asylum for the insane. 
Tt is known that lunatics frequently labour under delusions 
upon matters appertaining to religion, and it is therefore 
easy to imagine that a Jewish pauper lunatic might re- 
ceive very rough treatment from the other unfortunate 
lunatic creatures, who would be of different creeds, A 
case came under my notice where a poor, insane woman 
was sent from an hospital to a pauper lunatic asylum, 
Where, soon after her admission, she came to an untimely 
end, through falling, or being thrown, down a flight of 
steep stairs. I do not now remember if it was clearly 
proved how this unfortunate and deplorable avcident oc- 
curred ; but it appeared to me that it was most lamentable 
that such afflicted persons should be entirely left to the 
tender mercies of strangers, and be called away {rom this 
world without there beiag present a child of Israel to offer 
up to the Eternal an appropriate prayer for the expiring 
one’s soul. I therefore would respectfully suggest 

Ist. That, as a memorial to Lady Montefiore, and as a 
testimonial to Sir Moses Montefiore, it should be endea. 
voured to be made a national undertaking, and that dona- 
tions from a shilling and upwards be received. 

2nd. That the sum sought to be raised should be con- 
siderably more than the sum first asked for; and that a 
committee of influential gentlemen also be appointed, in 
order to, if possible, extend the objects of the institution. 

I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
AN ISRAELITE. 


THE POLISH QUESTION, 


14u THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Sir,—As it may have appeared from my last letter 
that, in endeavouring to elucidate a question which con- 
cerns a whole nation, I have arrived at aconclusion whieh I | 
called beneficial, solely because it is so to our co-religionists, 
you will, perhaps, excuse my devoting a portion of this 
to the general Polish question, and thus ssowing that, in. 
saying what I did, I was actuated as much by the wish of 
benefiting the Poles as our own community. | 

In a letter which appeared the other day in a leading 
journal, I saw advocated the continuance in Poland, not 
only of the Russian rule, but of the present form of go- 
vernment, and this on the grounds that when Poland was 


a nation she was either always engaged in foreign war or | 


desclated by intestine strife. Nuw, granting that nations 
bloodshed should pay the penalty, by forfeiting their in- 
dependence for evermore—though in that case many 
countries, which now wield immense political power, would , 
hardly come off scatheless—was not Poland a military 
state from necessity? I maintain she was. To guard 
against the inroads of the Turks or Russians on one side, 
and Germanic nations on the other, large armies had to be 
maintained ; and is it surprising that, in a kingdom so 
situated, the training for war among her youth became fa 
deep and earnest passion? Internal discord was unde- 
niably the principal, though by no means the only, cause 
of Poland’s downfall. Had she but shown a brave and 
undivided front to her enemies—numerous and powerful 
though they were—it is probabie that, to this day, the 


Poles would have a country they might call their own | 


But if they erred, have they not paid bitterly for their 
misdeeds? Are not their former crimes—if so they were 
—expiated by their subsequent punishment? I think the 
civilised world is of opinion they are. I do not give 
utterance to these sentiments to prove that Poland should 


as an accomplished fact ; but I do think she is worthy of 
a better form of government than she at present possesses. 
Places of worship desecrated ; babes seized and baptised 
in a church their parents believe to be false ; men in the 
prime of life forced to serve a master they hate, and fight 
for a cause antagonistic to their country’s best interests ; 
unarmed mobs shot down, on the slightest pretext, by a 
brutal soldiery ; no man’s liberty safe for an hour, from 
the caprice of some petty official ; its very name and lan- 
guage endeavoured to be effaced from among living tongues 
—such ure a few of the wrongs Poland suffers under the 
dominion of the Czars. ‘The writer of the letter from 
which I have above quoted te'ls us the present insurrection 
is but the outbreak of a class “ to assert their barbarous 
right.” We believe otherwise than this. We know that 
for 30 years the Poles have undergone all kinds of oppres- 
sion and tyranny unparalleled ia the annals of any other 
people (except, perhaps, our own), aud we know that 
their long endured sufferings have at last led to the 
outbreak of the present rising. Whilet I cannot help 
deploring the needless continuance of the struggle, to 


of victories to-morrow, they would probably be as distant 
as they are now, I cannot regret the outbreak. For that 
outbreak has forced upon Russia, or upon Europe, the 
serious re-consideration of the Polish question. It has 
clearly demonstrated to them that, as long as those ap- 
pointed to govern Poland are corrupt, tyrannical, and 
unjust—as long as her rignts are made a mockery and her 
institutions a sham—so long will she be as a fire-brand to 
the tranquillity of Europe. Were Austria and Prussia as 
friendly to the Poles as England and France, foreign 
intervention might be of some service; but neither the 
interests nor the inclinations of the former nations point 
in that direction. Though Austria, to curry favour 
with the Western powers, may play and loose 
with the Polish question, and though it might be of 


Some advantage to her to have an independent state 


between her and the northern colossus, yet that ad- 
vantage would be far outbalanced, by having the tad 
example of a free nationality on her immediate borders, 
which result, in reality, she can never desire. For is not 
she herself composed of oppressed nationalities—and very 
noisy ones, too ? | 

With regard to Prussia, the recent debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies proves thac if the people complain 
of the conduct of their government in this matter it is 
because it has drawn down the opprobrium and disgust of 
civilised Europe, and not from sympathy for the Poles, of 
which they evince very little. Therefore, all that England 
and France could do—assuming, for a moment, these 
governments were ready to undertake a bloody and costly 


| war for an ‘*idea’’—-would be to send a@ fleet into the 


Baltic, and this could affect a temporary.diversion for the 
Poles. The more serious question which now presents 
itself is, if Poland, either with or without aid, acquired her 
independence, could she maintain it? I think she would 
share the same fate as Hungary iu 1843; for a govern- 
ment like Russia, which exists principally on its military 
prestige, could never long’ submit to such a stain on its 
arms, and would probably seize the first opportunity, even 
in defiance of the laws of nations, to again hurl its vast 
armies on Poland. Under the laws guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of Vienna—with the addition of trial by 
jury—the Poles would be as free as any other continental 
state. ‘They would have the opportanity of developing 
their natural resources, hitherto so frightfully neglected, 
and if they still nourished the idea of being an independent 
people their liberty would prepare them for what at. 
present, from long oppression, they are ill-fitted. My 
quoting one article of the treaty of Vienra will, I am sure, 
convince your readers how advantageous to the Jews 
would be the carrying out of that treaty. Art. 11 says: 
‘Though the Catholic religion is declared the religion of 
the state, all dissidents are placed on a footing of perfect 
equality, as to civil rights, with the professors of the es- 
tablished faith.” | 
I believe that in 1817 several of our community sat as 
| deputies.in the Chamber at Warsaw. ‘The increase of 
trade during the few years Poland was a constitutional 
kingdom was immense, and the large Jewish population, 
which before had been rather a slothful class, became indus- 
trious, contented, and prosperous. What the Poles, before 
laying down their arms, have a right to demand is that 
their precious liberties should be guaranteed to them ia a 
sure manner, and shall not depeud on the whim of a 
despot. This, if the Czar be the benevolent monarch he 
is generally represented to be, will be readily granted, and 
we may thus hope to see a speedy and happy termination 
to the disastrous consequences which have followed the 
partition of Poland—that greatest ; olitical injustice which 
has ever been perpetrated by the strong upon the weak 
since man was first animated by the cursed desire to 
tyranaise over his fellow-creatures. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 


Highbury, June Ist, 1863. J. G. 


Sypney.—TuHe Hepsrew Scyooir.—We are pleased 
to learn from an account given by the local papers of a 
picnic ‘o which the children .were treated on Purim last, 
that the school, which has now been in existence four 
years, is in a flourishing condition. ‘The last examination 
proved that great progress had been made by the scholars 
in all their studies, and the entertainment, in fact, was 
given them as a mark of the satisfaction of the committee 
with their progress. 

SypneY.—LECTURE ON THE Rives, AnD 
Worsuip or THE Heprews.—The Rev. A. Davis 
delivered in March last a course of lectures on the subject 
named. ‘The “Sydney Morning Herald’ gives a very 


lowing portion :—‘* Moses was to be looked upon more as 


of a new religion, for before him Sabbaths, periodical 
festivals, set forms and observances, had been in use from 
as far back as the epoch of Adam, The lecturer then 


— the feast of the world’s birth—as typified by a curtain 


form of the seven Sephiroth, or emanations which pecu- 
liarly belong to man. The mystical significance of the 
‘number seven, and its close relation to the nature and the 
age of man, was then specially pointed out, and tae recur- 
rence of a system of ‘‘ numbering by sevens,” in the 
ante-Mosaic period was dwelt upon to shew that the 


and significant of certain great circumstances in creation 
itself”? We learn from the same authority that these 
lectures, which met with a most favourable reception, 
were remarkably well attended, and that. among the 
audience there were several clergymen, 


Bishop Colenso has challenged Mr. Gladstone to split hares 
with him. Those who know what a thoroughly d 

authority the Chancellor of the Exchequer is upoo al 
questions that admit of rumination will not be surprised to 


further an end from which, were the Poles to gain @ score | 


hear that the odds are largely in his favour.— Pusch. 


interesting abstract thereof, from which we copy the fol- — 


the restorer of the original faith of man than as the founder 


passed on to describe a symbolical picture of the Sabbath 


three-parts drawn, disclosing a lamp of seven lights in the - 


Sabbatical institution was coeval with the creation of man. 


Inrerestinc Matcu.--We are credibly informed that 
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file of Sydney papers is fu!l of accounts of the proceed- 


the papers before us. The ‘‘Sydney Morning Herald” 
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“We referred some time ago to the mission of Rabbi 
Sneersohn, of Jerusalem, to Australia, there to collect 
funds for the erection of the houses of refuge now build. 
ing on Mount Zion, This mission derives its chief 
interest from the sympathy extended to the messenger 
and his object by all classes of the population from the 
highest to the Jowest, and without religious distinction, 
The press in the most liberal manner discusses the object 
of the mission, availing itself of the opp rtunity for 
speaking a kind word for the Jewish people in general, 
and the pulpit resounds with its reeommendation to the 
benevolence of the faithful. Committees, consisting of 
Jews and Gentile, are being formed for collecting sub- 
scriptions, aad the lectures delivered by the rabbi for 
the promotion of his object are being most numerously 
and respectably attended. At the lecture delivered by 
the rabbi at Sydney, in March last, the governor of the 
colony himself took the chair. The rabbi, we are tojd, 
speaks in Hebrew, but his address is translated viva voce 
by an interpreter. At Melbourne this office was for the 
sake of the good cause undertaken by the Rev. Mr. 
Rintel, and at Sydney by the Rev. A. B. Davis. Our 


ings taken in furtherance of the object of the mission, 
which, as may be imagined, is pecuuiarily successfol. 
We now make a few extracts of general interest from 


called attention to the intended lecture of the rabbi in a 
leading article, the following portion of which we copy : 

Our feelings towards them (the Jews). beside their close 
association with the history of our common religion, has always 


been warmly excited by the remembrance of the sufferings of | 


their ancestors, continued from generation to generation, and 
exhibiting examples of bitterness and wrong, and of fortitiude 
and constancy unparalleled in the records of humanity. No 
man can read the accounts of the systematic and ferocious 
‘oppression of the Hebrew race without being sensible of the 
immense strength and elasticity of that higher principle of 
which they were the depositaries and representatives—which 


could rebound against s0 much iniquity and cruelty. It is in ) 


the nature of oppression to debase not only those who intlict 
but those who suffer it, and the history of the Jewish nation 
displays in many countries phases of character and condition 


RABBI SN EERSOHN AT SYDNEY. —_| men as representing universal beneficence — received the | 


honour of knighthood. Baron Rothschild was returned as a 
Member of Parliament, and the House of Commons parsed a 
bill to relieve Jews from the oath of abjaration. These are 
noble triumphs of civil and religious liberty. If in all countries 
a similar advance is not made towards the perfect equalization 
of civil rights the example of the greatest nations justifics the 
expectation that the time is not very distant when the Jew and 
Christian will meet upon an equal platform. 

The mission of Rabbi Sneersohn gives an epportunity to 
express the prevailing fecling of the Christian community, 
while the persons likely to enjoy the benefit of the provision | 
are the devout of the Jewish nation, who desire to close their 
eves on Mount Zion. There is nothing in the appeal to com- 
promise the conscience, unless, indeed, we come to the conclu- 
sion that no charity of any kind is to be conferred where there 
is an essential difference of religious faith. 

After the rabbi’s lecture on the 5th of March, the 
Rev. A. B. Davis in eloquent terms moved a vote of! 
thanks to the chairman, His Excellency Sir John 
Young, the governor of the colony. His Excellency in 
acknowledging the compliment, said he believed he was 
not the first to preside at such a meeting. The 
Governor of Victoria, Sir Henry Barkly, had taken the 
chair on a similar occasion at Melbourne. He hai 
attended partly because he had been desited to do so by 
a body of gentlemen of influential position, and partly 
out of deference to the members of the Jewish persua- 
son in Sydney, whom he believed to be a most useful 
and respectable portion of the community... It was a 
pleasure to him to be present and could not be properly 
described as a condescension. tiis Excellency paid a 
compliment to the matter of the lecture and the manner 
of its delivery; and alluded to the deep interest felt.by 
Christians in the restoration of the Jews to the country 
of their ancestors. They could all concur in the object 
for which they were there assembied, and assist the poor 
pilgrims of that race, induced by religious motives to 
visit the graves of their fathers, in a land hallowed to 
them as it is to Christians by the most heart-stirring 
and holy reminiscences. 

This terminated the proceedings. 


ON THE USE OF WINE IN JUDAISM. 


which are, no doubt, unattractive. Bat we question if any 

nation or pecple in to the world would have suffered so long 

and have maintained, nevertheless, all those essential | 
which will assure the moral resurrection of the nation when- 

ever the time may arrive to assimilate its scattered branches 

and bring them under one great national polity. 

No doubt the deprivation of the Jewish nation of ordinary 
pursuits, and their frequent spoliation, threw them upon petty 
commerce, and money-changing—indeed, those transactions 
which were brief, and which admitted the concealment of 
gain. With theremoval of this pressure the Jewish people 
in various countries are ident.fying themselves with the scil, 
and assuming their proper place in the social stale according 
to their wealth and their intelligence, and there must necessa- 


ily follow from it the ‘effacement of all those peculiarities 


which were tne result of long oppression, until they shall be 
finally distinguished among us only as other cenominations 
are distinguished—by the speciality of their faith—of course 
inclading a domestic separation. | | 
We have often had to acknowledge the great liberality of 


the Jewish people in meeting the wants of the distressed which 


they could succour without interference with their belief. This 


fact will prepare the Christians of this city to hear with favour | 


the appeal to be made to them on behalfof the necessitcus 
Jews of Palestine, through a distinguished rabbi, and 
sanctioned by the highest authorities of his people. However 
difficult it may be to give assistance where religious questions 
are involved, it is the more desirable that we should embrace 
with cordiality all the opportunities afforded to show our unity 
of feeling in reference to the common charities due to gur 
relation as men. What an enormous chasm would be made 
in history ‘were the Jewish element withdrawn! We strongly 
suspect that Jewish blood circulates in the veins of multitudes 
now undistinguishable; at least such is the theory of Disraeli, 
who claims for the Jewish nation the very aristocracy of 


intellect. One thing, however, is certain—that our notions 
of right and wrong—the great principles of our social life— 


the sublimest portions of our devotion—the great outlines of 
our universal faith—all eame from the Hebrew source; and 
no man lives a day without some blessing which flows in 
‘direct ‘descent from Abraham, the “friend of God.” We are 


gure that in the discussion of any subject which may arise, 


nothing will be said offensive to the Christian conscience or 
wound the sensibility of the Jew. We wili not call it more 


 “jiberal’’—but a more * genial” spirit is infused into the 


controversies of all denominations than subsisted in former 
times. As less is exacted more is conceded, and people are 
reconciled to accept the bonds which bind the various families 


of the human race together, whatever their number and their 
strength, without looking for any dishonourable submission, 


or offering any insolent claims. We shall hear the Rabbi 


with interest on account of the country he represents, and the 


mission which has brought him, as well as from the represen- 
tations we have received of his undoubted respectability, 
learning, and worth. | 

And then egain on the 23rd of the same month, the 


same paper remarked in another leading article on the 


How little the facts of Christian story warrant the hatred 
which has pursued the posterity of Abraham may be inferred 
from the spirit of Him who is represented as giving expression 
to the patriotic emotions of the Jewish mind, as well as to the 
more profound sympathies of Divine compassion—when He 
wept over Jerusalem and foretold its approaching doom. The 
treatment of the Jewish race is indeed one of the darkest of 
all records; and England, though not more guilty than any 
other countries subject to feudal law, has stained its history 
by enormous persecutions, The monstrous calumnies which 


-cirenlated about the Jews were the instrument of the wicked 


for the excitement of the prejudiced and superstitous. Thus, 
we were told that all Jews were banished from France on the 
pretence that they had sacrificed a youth at the celebration of 
Passover. A fine of 2000 marks was imposed upon them from 


an imputation of an attempt to crucify a child, A few years 


after that, fifty were executed on the pretence that they had 
rucifie| achild at Northampton! In 1400 they were banished 


from-Spain and France, and who can tell what banishment 


then implied? They long continued under the same fiat in 


England. To Cromwell belongs the honour of redeeming the 


nation from this disgrace, against the advice of the clergy of 
that dey. Since 1836 the political freedom of the Jews has 
continued’ to advance antil they may now be said to enjoy 
nearly civil equality. Montefiore—a name dear to all good 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—In forwarding you the summary of a lecture 
I delivered in the course of last winter to the members 
of our Association for the Promotion of Jewish Inter. 
ests, [ beg to crave the indulgence of the scientitic 
portion of your readers, apprehending as I dothat much 
of what is here advanced will not bear strict scrutiny, 
and may be found incompatible with modern Biblical 
criticism, as well as with the theories of the yonngest of 
the sciences so ably set forth by Max Miller in his 
lectures recently delivered in London, and since pub 
lished—I mean, of course, the science of language. If 
I, nevertheless, venture to reproduce here, though in 
mere outline, what I fear will clash with received the- 
ories and startle the man of science, | do so because, 
notwithstanding my own doubts as to the strict scien- 
tific accuracy of my deductions, I flatter myself there are 
some graivs of truth in them, well worthy of considera. 
tion; and because when, so faras I know, no explanation 
has as yet been offered, even an erroneous one may 
eventually lead to the discovery of the truth. In this 
sense I should wish my remarks to be received; and 
thus, sabject to correction, 1 would submit them to your 
readers. | 
The Jewish reader need not be reminded what an 
important part wine plays in Judaism, It is over the 
cup that we sanctify the sabbath and festivals, both on 
their in-coming and out-going ; it is aver the cup that 
the Jewish male child 1s received into the covenant of 
Israel, and the bride affianced to her husband; and. 
above all, it is over the cup that we commemorate -our 
exit from Egypt on the first two nights of Passover. 
On this occasion, moreover, we fill an extra goblet, 
which we assign to Elijah the prophet—a ceremony 
which seems to me pregnant with meaning. Casually 
I will here mention that in commenting upon the two 
different words, respectively used at the commencement 
of the fourth commandment in Exodus and Deteronomy, 
our sages say, “ Remember 
orally, and keep it in thy heart.” Then there is an. 
other precent of the rabbis, enjoining us to substitute 
the word "9439 for MUO 3A previous to pronouncinz 
the benediction over wine; that is to say, he who 
empties the cup in the presence of others is to call upon 
them to “ reflect” or “ meditate.” The questions now 
arise, What are we to meditate on when drinking wine ? 
What may be the reason of our using the juice of the 
grape on all sacred occasions, and in practising our 
holiest rites? What, especially, may the Elijah cup 


refer to and typify ? | 


_In ordet.to arrive at the solution of the problem pro- | 


posed, I must invite the reader to follow me in taking 
a cursory review of the history of the dispersion of 
mankind, as recorded in Genesis. We are there 
informed that, after the flood, Noah began to be a hus 
bandman, and planted a vineyard; that he drank of 
the wine and was drunken ; and that finding, when he 
awoke from his wine, what his younger son had done 
unto him, he cursed Canaan (Ham), and blessed Shem 
and Japbeth. The chapter following enumerates the 
families of the sons of Noah, “after their generations 
and their nations,” as they were divided in the carth 
after “the flood; and the next chapter records how 
‘‘the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech ;” how they attempted “to build a city and a 
tower,” lest they should ‘‘ be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth ;” how the Lord destroyed their 
counsel and confounded their language, and ‘from 
thence "—i.e., from Babel—did scatter, them abroad 
upon “ the face of the earth.” _ | 

Now, always assuming the sacred narrative to be 


* I quote this here, of course, with reference to the wells. 


accepted as historically true, what we gather from it 3. 
this : Wine was the original cause of the dispersion ” 
mankind over the face of the globe, and of all the 
sequent discord among them, both in _ politica] 
religious respects. Noah’s malediction and blessj 
his sons were prophetic of the events that ensue 
fact, of the history and destiny of the three predo 
races of the world. The next inference which th 
records justify us in drawing is that, from obvions 
reasons, the name of the beverage which had given rige 
to the dispersion would remain impressed on the mindg 
of the sons and descendants of Noah, amidst all the 
confusion of their tongues. That name, on which aj] 
my hypothesis hinges, is to be met with in Gen. ix, 9]_ 
and is none other than (wine), 
If now we cast a brief glance at the above-mentioned 
science of language, we shail find, as a well-establisheg 
result of the enquiries of its foremost cultivators, that 
all the languages spoken in what is called the civilised 
world, are divided into three great families, these being 
the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian. The two 
former alone will concern us here. Of these the Aryan 
comprises the so-called Indo-European languages; 
while the Semitic includes the Hebrew, Arabic, Syrian, 
and Ethiopian. The degree of relationship between 
these two families is as yet an unsettled question ; but i¢ 
is generally held that there are certain primitive words, 
or such as date anterior to the dispersion of mankind, 
still extant, and common to both families. The word 
‘‘wine,” undoubtedly, is one of these. Its Hebrew 
name I have just given; in Sanscrit it is ‘‘ venas;” ip 
Greek civos; in Latin, “Ivinum;” in the Romance 
languages, ‘* vino,” “ vin ;’? in German, wein ;” in the 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, “vin;” in Welsh, 
‘‘gwin ;” in Russian “vino;” in Ethiopian, wine.” 
Evidently, theo, when imbibing this noble juice, 
mankind are reminded of their common origin and 
brotherhood ; the tm vino veritas assumes a deeper 
meaning; the Aryan and the Semitic races, at least, 
must acknowledge their original unity, their common. 
descent from one ancestor: and if their languages have 
veen confounded, they are under a mutual obligation to 
each other, which must link them together in bonds of 
unity. The Semitic owes his Aryan brother that hap- 
piness which civilisation, its arts and sciences, confer on 
man; the Aryan is indebted to his Semitic brother for 
that higher happiness which religion secures to mortals. 
Justly, therefore have the sages admonished us to 
“meditate” while drinking wine; we are to reflect on 
the davs of yore, and remember our common origin 
with those among whom we have been cast in our own 
later dispersion; and if at present it would seem as if 
the nations had drunken of that wine which brought on 
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the confusion of tongues, and that therefore the nations 


were mad,” still so often raging against and annihilating 
each other as they do, we, the Israelites, in annually 
commemorating our liberation from Egyptian bondage, 
our first retteuption, are not unmindful of the future 
redemption of all mankind ; but we fill a cap for Elijah 
the prophet—for him. who is to be sént before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord, and 
who shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers. We do not 
think our own redemption to be complete until all mane 
kind shail have been redeemed—until, in short, the day 
shall have come when the Lord shall be one and His 
Let our Gentile brethren do likewise; let them re- 
member on their part, as we are bidden to do on ours 


(“Remember orally and keep it in thy heart”), our 


common .descent from one father, both earthly and 
beavenly, and there will be an end to ail strife, all - 
intolerance and uncharitableness; and then, indeed, the 
aivent of the great day aforesaid, of the Messianic time, 
will be accelerated. 

am, sir, yours truly, 

Leipsic, May, 1868. | D. Asner, Dr. 


* Compare Jerem. xli. 7. 


Late Riot.—The Greek Bishop of 
Smyrna deemed it his duty to intercede with the authori- 
ties in behalf of the rioters who had lately committed so 
many excesses against helpless Jews. The ecclesiastical 
functionary demanded categorically the liberation of the 
prisoners, on the ground that the accusation against the 
Jews charging them with the use of Christian blood on 


ties, however, did not allow themselves to be misled by 
this allegation, especially since the Jews themselves de- 
manded a strict inquiry and an exemplary punishment of | 
the guilty. The prisoners therefore will not be liberated 
until they have expiated their crime.x—4,. J. 


Happiness —The definition of happiness is not easy, if we 
understand by it not merely certain fortunate accidents, but 
rather that feeling through which the interior man receives 
his deepest pleasure or pain, for it is very possible to suffer — 
many and great griefs, and yet not feel thoroughly unhappy 
in consequence, but rather to find our moral and intellectual 
nature so purified and exalted thereby, that we wouli not wish 
to change this feeling for any other. On the other hand, we 
may be in the possession of much peace and enjoyment in the 
things granted us—we may have absolutely no grief—and yet 
find within ourselves an insupportable void. To be happy, 
we require a proper employment for the mind and the feelings 
—certainly a varied one. and one that shall be suitable to the 
general character, and so much so as to satisfy every need 
existence. What is needed to make life really valuable 30 
happy is a mind thoroughly alive—rich in power of reproduc- 
ing all that it gains inwardly from its own deep communings 
with itself, or externally from its observation on men aad things; 
or else the steady working out of a series of ideas, begun early, 
and embracing in their course perhaps the greater portion 
a life. Itis my firm conviction that man has only himself to 
blame, if his life appears to him at any time void of interest 
and pleasure. Man may make life what he pleases, and give 
it as mach worth, both for himself and others, as he has energy 


known interpretation of 


for. Over his moral and intellectual being his sway is complete. 
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their Passover was: historieally established. ‘The authorise 
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ly VISIT TO THE DEAD SEA. 
BY REV. D. A. RANDLE. 
ar visit to the * Ford of the Jordan’’ was completed. 
- we are upon our horses under a full gallop across 
the plain toward the Dead Sea. This sea has ever been 
ngidered a wonder and a mysterious place. As a 
tural phenomenon, it has no equal on the face of the 
m be : while in the moral associations connected with 
s “tis a miracle full of profound and awful significance. 
95 THE APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. | 
As we rode on, the fertility of the plain gradually 
» inished, and at last nearly every vestige of vege- 
table life disappeared. The whole scenery of the place 
wore a strange, solemn, and impressive aspect. As the 


yisito 


“j] instinctively feel that he was in close proximity to 
ye theatre of some appalling aud portentous event. All 
- ground him is @ sterile desert of sand; beneath his feet 
the salty incrustations crackle and beak at every step. 
No signs of human habitation, no sound of human 
yoice, no song of bird, no footfall of beast, no hum of 
insect. A silence profound and awful as the chamber 
of death is there ! On one side rise up the lofty moun- 
tains of Moab, with all their dread associations of 
robbery and blood; on the other the rugged bluffs of 
Engedi, presetting to the eye no sign of vegetation, 
their jagged peaks and yawning caverns all conspiring 
to deepen the solemnity and awfulness of the scene ! 
The traveller in this strange place looks about him with 
something of the nervous hesitation and trembling ti- 
midity with which the timorous boy would look into 
the tomb. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE SEA. | 
Its waters lie in a deep basin one thousand thrce 
hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean— 
‘the most depressed sheet of water known, | 
Here is this deep cauldron, surrounded by tall, 
rugged cliffs, its bosom exposed to the burning rays of 
a cloudless sun, encompassed by sterility and death-like 
solitude; the sea, by whatever name known—and it 


has many—is still the solemn, impress've emblem of 


death. 
The vivid and graphic description of its formation is 


given by the sacred historian, and need not be repeated 
here. We have stood upon the plain of Mamre, where 
the angels talked with Abraham, and God revealed 
his terrible purposes of destruction. We have seen 
how these fearful purposes were executed—“ And the 
Lord rained upon Sodom brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven. And he overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, 
and that which grew upon the ground.’’ What lan- 
guage could be more accurate? Look upon this parched 
and verdureless plain of sand, those bleak and naked 
hills. “And Abraham got up early in the morning to 
the place where he stcod before the Lord. And he 
looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward al] 
the land of the plain, and lo! the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.”—Gen, xix. 
Recent explorations, especially the scientific and 
accurate investigations of Lieut. Lynch, have given 
us more accurate information of these waters than was 
ever before known, and have dissipated many of the 
strange and mysterious notions with which the ignorance 
and superstition of former times had invested them. 
The Sea is about forty-two miles long, and in the widest 
part about nine broad. The lower or south end is quite 
shallow, having the appearance of a sunken plain, while 
toward the north end the soundings reached thirteen 
hundred feet ! No amimal life is found in its waters, 
though ducks are sometimes seen floating on the surface. 
Where the fresh water streams flow in, through the 
gorges in the mountains the willow, oleander, and ta- 
marisk, with various shrubs are found, and the song of 
birds may be heard ; but over all rest of the banks and 
shores, sterility and silence and solitude abound, while 
the scenery is magnificently wild, stern and impressive. 
ut let us approach the shore and have 
A BATH IN ITS WATERS. | 
T found the Sea looking guite different from what I 
expected, My imagination had not only wrapt it in 
gloom, but invested its shores with swampy morasses, 
and its waters with a dark and turbid aspect, and over- 
Spread them with slime and pitch.--What was my 
Surprise tu find a clear, transparent water of a deep 
green hue, lying calm and tranquil, and bounded by a 
clean pebbly shore! Lynch tells us he found near the 
southern end, in some places, a dark scum on the waters, 
and a marshy shore ; but here there was nothing of the 
ind. It wasa clear calm day, and, the water lay in. 
silence and beauty, :ike an immense mirror, tossing the 
sunbeams from its bosom! It was a strange contrast 


with the surrounding scenery, that served only to render | 
wick of” 4 ‘which is chiefly of loca} interest, and a critical appreci- 


its immense framework of crags and cliffs far more 
magnificently wild and majestic. | | | 

A few minutes, and our wkole party without, I 

lieve, a single exception, were floating upon the water 

keso many corks! No other known body of water 
has a density equal to this. By keeying the feet 
Under you with only motion enough to keep the body 
i & perpendicular position, you can float with the head 
and shoulders to the armpits above the water. By lying 
Upon the back, elevating the head and drawing up the 
‘Rees, so as to balance the body on the water, you can 
€ with your head, arms,and knees above the water, 
and float like a block of wood, as you choose to keep 
yourself in that position. 

I went into this water with great hesitation and dread, 
n account of the stories 1 had heard of its corrosive 
P opertics, and the clammy, prickling sensation it 
Produces, I am inclined to think travellers have ver} 
exaggerated the effect of this Sea.—If 
sensations have been it must have 
consequence of the skin’s haying been previous! 

fretted by riding, or igvitated by the heat. 


r approaches the sea, if all knowledge of his loca-| 
Jity and its previous history was obliterated, he would 


of their yawning chasms, lashing into tempest these 


for making a most thorough exploration of the sea, in 
{all its parts, and all its Surroundings, says: “ The 


skill and eertainty, and with the awful energy of Omni- 


sulpharous shores, these salt and bit‘er waters of death 


known to his fellow-townsmen, by whom, as we see 


other salt water applied to the raw flesh. All the effect 
I perceived, on emerging from the water, was a slight 
greasy feeling on the surface of the body. I wetted the 
end of a towel in some fresh water I had with me, and 
rabbed myself with it and felt no mote inconvenience 
ofany kind. 

And now we have seen the Sea, bathed in its waters, 
recalled its strange history, examined some of its 
wonders, and looked upon the solemn scenery that gives 
snblimity, grandeur, and awfulness to thetpiace.—Shall 
we go? Not yet. This Sea is one of God’s eloquent 
preachers; let us wait and hear | | 

A SERMON. 

Cast your eye on those scathed and blasted hills— 
over those burning, verdureless plains! Are there any 
lessons to be read there? Look away down into the 
profound depths of these transparent waters? Do you 
see anything? Hark! Are there any murmuring 
voices whispering in mournful accents in your ear ? 
Ah, in the solemn hush of the deepest silence that 
broods over this Sea of Death the very solemnity is 
nstructive ; and when the tempest comes howling from } 
hose mountain crage, wakening the deafening echoes 


dark and leaden waters, above the mingled roar of the 
deafening storm, and the dashing of the angry waves 
on the foetid shores, may be heard the sepulchral voices 
that come up from the entombed cities of forty centa- 
ries, speaking of the time when these cities were over- 
thrown. 


Lieut. Lynch, after the ample facilities afforded him 


inference from the Bible that this entire chasm was a 
plain sunk and ‘overwhelmed’ by the wrath of God, 
seems to be sustained by the extraordinary character of 
our soundings.” He records his impressions that the 
mountains are older than the sea—‘*The sea was a 
subsequent formation.” He gives us the impressions 
made on his own mind, and upon the minds of his 
men; and it is the more impressive, as coming from 
One who went out simply as a scientific man, to make 
an exploration on behalf of his Government for scien-. 
tific purposes. ‘* Upon ourselves the result is a decided 
one. We entered upon the sea with conflicting 
opinions, One of the party was sceptical, and another, 
I think, a professed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. 
After twenty-two days of close investigation, if I am 
not mistaken, we are unanimous in the conviction of 
the truth of the Scriptural account of the destruction 
of the cities of the plain. J record, with diffidence, the 
conclusions we have reached, simply asa protest against 
the shallow deductions of would be unbelievers.” 

The story in Genesis is a strong one ; we need strong 
faith to give credence in the wonderful narration. Aside 
from the evidences that conspire to establish the Book 
of Revelation as a whole—and if we take the whole, we 
must take all its parts—how much evidence we may 
here see to confirm the special narration that records 
the overthrow of the cities of the plain. Is anything 
too hard for the Lord? Is not his quiver fu'l 
of arrows, and can he notdirect them with unerring 


potence ? 

No doubt God here made use of natural agencies for 
the execution of his stern and fearful judgments; but 
thé infliction was none the le-s terrible, and none the 
less an act of direct and Almighty power on that ac- 
count.. The overthrow was accompanied by exhibitions 
of the most awful and terrific kind. The vale was full 
of bituminous pits. These inflammable substances were 
kindled, and fire broke forth from the ground. By the 


and came raining down from the uplifting and quaking 


boim, met their astounding and deserving overthrow. 
It was an utter and irreparable loss, No one can stand 
here, and look on this impressive scenery, and not feel 
the conviction that this Sea of Death is a creation of 
the wrath of the Almighty. The hand of an incensed 
God has been here, and he has left his imprint on this 
barren plain, these scorched and blackened hills, these 


This dark and mysterious sea, and all its strange and 
gloomy surroundings, are an abiding monument, left 
here by the Almighty, upon which all succeeding gene- 
rations may read, traced as with letters of fire, the 
hand-writing of His judgments, the certainty of His 


HIGH STREET, HULL, SOME YEARS 


SINCE? 
It is not our intention formally to review this volume, 


ation of which would require an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of Hull, to which we have no preten- 
sion, We notice this work because it is the production 
of a co-religionist, who with most praiseworthy zeal has 
studied the antiquities and history of the city which be 
has made his home, and who now makes his researclies 


from the preface, they were most gratefully received. 
and are evidently held in high estimation. These are 
clearly the best judges of the volume, and their verdict 
must be considered final. But the book is also of con- 
siderable interest to the general student of history, 
from the information which it affords of the origin and 
rise of numbers of eminent individuals and families, 
who either had their origin at Hull or resided there for 
atime. We will only, by way of example, particularlise 
one family—that of the Smiths, a member of which was 


“® High-street, Hull, Some Years Since; and biographical 
sketches, interspersed with historical accourts By. Mr. John 


power of volcanic action they were ejected into the air, | 


hills. Here Sodom 2nd Gomorrah, Admah and Ze- | 


cases, this water would produce the same effest of any | the founder of the great banking firm, Smith, Payne, 


and Smiths, and which at all times advocated liberal 
principles. It was a member of this family who but 
very lately presided at the Jews’ Free School dinner. 
Let us hear what our author has to say of Mr. John 
Abel Smith and his family : £ 


This ancient and prosperous family, have alway “espouse : 
the liberal cause, and have ever eas the dihehindi of on 
and religious liberty. I may mention in particular the present 
John Abel Smith, late M.P. for Chichester, to whom the Brie 
tish Jews are principally indebted for their freedom, in fighting 
for his intimate friend, Baron Lionel Rothschild, to take his 
seat as M.P. for London. | 

It is right to say thas there have been, and are different 
shades of politics in the family of Smith, but all, I fully 


believe, animated in the same degree for the good of their 
country. 


More interesting for our readers will no doubt prove 
any remarks that Mr. Symons might have to make on 
Jews at Hull. Here is a short notice of one of them—= 
Joseph Lyons, who was for many years established at 
Hull, where he died in 1812: 

I have made considerable search to learn when a por- 
tion of the Hebrew nation first settled in Hall, but all ia 
vain. I find itstated, that in the year 1774, when the military 
works were levelle!, under the half moon redoubt, opposite 
Lowgate, there was found a vast quantity of haman bodies, 
and that from their avpearance it seemed to have been a 
burying place forthe Jews. Therefore, we may presume they 
have inhabited this town from its foundation. | 

In the time of Mr. Lyon they could not have been very 
numerous, nor yet wealthy, for, 1am told that, at his own 
cost, he principally maintained a minister, and purchased a 
place for sepulehre. When the Catholic community removed 
from Posterngate, the rooms where their services had becn 


held were converted into a Synagogue. 


I, for one, deprecate the exaltation of one particular faith 


to the detriment of others. Still, when we read of the massacres, . 


hatred, contumely, and every species of ill-usage the Jews 
have uddergone, particularly during the middle ages, when 
Judaism was left alone to bear the brant of a contest, and, 


| although overpowered by numbers and driven from the abede 


of civilisation, they did not degenerate into barbarism, it is 

impossible to withhold an expression of admiration.. Shut out 

trom honourable communion, they did not lose their love for 

the intellectual. Deprived of all chance of displaying philan- 

thropy, they atoned by fraternal affection, and with submission 

they sacrificed home, wealth, and life to the Goi of their an- 

cestors. If they have been faithful to their creed when desola- 

tion has sat on their hearths, if they have still held up their. 
tenets after seeing their fellows murdered by thousands, ig it 

not pitiable to the last degree to witness so much mistaken 

religious philanthropy at the “ anniversary services”? in Hull 

for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews? Upwards of 

£7,500 have been sent from Hull alone to the Parent Society, 

for the purpose, if possible, of perverting the Jewish people. 

At the same time the rev. gentlemen at public meetings have 
repeatedly confessed that they are the chosen of God, and that 
even Jesus Christ, when he took upon himself the form of 
man, became a Jew. . 

Ah! rev. sirs, litthe do you know, in the red hot zeal you 
exhibit on behalf of Judaism, what enemies you are to human 
happiness, You may succeed, now and then, in perverting 
a poor Jew and converting a weak woman; but it is at the 
terrible cost of disturbing the peace and happiness of whole 
families, causing hitherto affectionate pareats to possess dead 
hearts towards their offspring Jesus himself never created 
enmity, but preached submission and peace ; he never exhorted 
his followers to incur enmity for the sake of any doctrine 
forming the difference between Jadalym and Christianity. 

A short time since a contributor to the comic columns of 
“Punch,” calculated how much a Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity costs. According to the society’s official number of 
converts, each individual averages £5000; and, when caaght, 
probably poverty, and not will, is the real cause of perversion. 
The studious, thoughtful, and intelligent Hebrew scholar reads, 
marks, and digests the Scriptaces for himself, and ig never 


perhaps some hitherto hypocritical, poverty-stricken Polish 
pervert. I agree with the poet, who says: 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right ; 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 


Mr Lyon was much respected. The leading families of the 


‘town had so much confidence in his integrity that they used to 


leave in his possession all their valuable family plate, whenever 
they left home. Half way down Wajlker-street, is a row of 
new houses, termed West Dock-terrace — at the bottom, 
hemmed in with habitations, may be fonnd the burial ground 
containing the remains of Mr. Joseph Lyon, who left this life 


on the 8th of March, 1812, aged 57 years. His family were 
highly accomplished, and the benevolent Mrs. B. Jacobs, of 


this town, is one of the daughters of the late Mr. Lyon, of 

We must not omit to state that the work is beauti- 

fully illustrated with ver interesting engravings. — 


CHILDREN ATA Binta.—Scoffers not rarely 
amuse themselves with sneering at the rabbis who | 
| could believe that when the children of Israel were in — 


Egypt six children often made their appearance at a 


birth (IAN ODS Itisthus atleast thatthey 


understood the scriptural term 77)", meaning they 
prodaced many young‘ones ata time like certain animals 
of a lower organisation. Let these scoffers see whether 
such fruitfulness is beyond the boundaries of possibility. 


We read : “ On the 2nd Aug., Mrs. Timothy Bradlee, of 
Trumbull coontry, Ohio, gave birth to eight children, 


three boys and five girls. ‘hey are all living, and are 
healthy, but quite small, Mr. Bradlee was married six 
years ago to Eunice Mowery, who weighed 273 pounds 
on the day of her marriage. She has given birth to two 
pairs of twins and now eight more, making twelve child- 


and father both being twins, and her grand- mother the 
mother of five pairs of twins.—Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 
Sprrivatism.—The “ Progres” that 
ititualism is becoming very prevalent in town, 
little sense they ee by giving themselves up 


to its hallucinations. ~ense of suicide bas 


Symons, Hull. Kingston-Upon-Hull: J. W. Leng, Saville- 


likely to change his religion from lisping broken English of — 


ren in six years. Mrs. Bradlee wasa triplet, her mother 
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THE FALASHAHS,. 


THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
- Sir,—As I am quite sure that it is entirely foreign 
to your purpose aod practice to make a wilful mis- 
statement, I trust you will correct one which is con- 
tained in the three last lines of your article on the 
Falashahs last Friday. 

You state that our. missionary ‘‘ succeeded in per- 
suading the king, at least temporarily, to forbid the 
Palashas offering sacrifices.” 

Now, if you will be at the trouble of kindly reading 


the letter press enclosed, where it is marked, you will 


see that of any such most objectionable proceeding the 
missionary was entirely intocent—a proceeding which 
any thinking man must feel would have been fatal to 
that moral influence which, I think, I need scarcely 
remind you is that upon which the Protestant mission- 
ary depends, and by which he conscientiously endea- 
yours to win the attention of those whom he (rightly or 
wrongly) believes {o be in error, to that which he 
(rightly or wrongly) prizes as Eternal truth. 

May I ask you, therefore, kindly to correct this 
matter in your next. | 

The re-imposition of the tapu after it was tempo- 
rarily withdrawn, until the arrival of the ecclesiastical. 
head of the Abyssinian church, was due to the intem- 
perate conduct of the Falashas on leaving the king’s 
presence, and not to any interference on the part of the 
missionaries.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

Tne Epitor or “Jewisu INTELLIGENCE.” 
16, Lincoln's Ina-fields, London, June 1, 1863. 


~Musicat Society or Lonpon.—The “ Daily Tele- 
grapb,” in giving an account of the last concert of the 
season of the above society, adds: ‘‘ The mention of the 
indefatigable honorary secretary's name reminds us that 
the prospectus, circulated with the programme, of the tes- 
timonia! to be presented to him, states that the list will be 
closed on the 10th June. It should be known that Mr. 
Salaman’s services are entirely gratuitous, and that he has 
devoted a very considerable portion of the past six years 
to the task of forming and conducting the most important 
musical society in England. While we praise the unex- 
ceptionable arrangements of the society, we must not forget 
to whom the credit is due.” 


Van Noorpen’s Musicate.— 
Malle. Van Noorden’s matinée on Tuesday last, at Messrs. 
Collard’s Rooms, Grosvenor street, was remarkably suc- 
cessful. The large room was filled to overflowing, and 
the audience, by repeated applause, expressed their satis- 
faction with the tasteful music, both instrumental and 
vocal, as exhibited by the programme, and the excellency 
of the execution. A song entitled ‘“‘A Romanza” was 
sang (for the first time in England) by Mdlle. Van 
Noorden, accompanied by Herr Overthur on the harp. 
The attention of the audience was rivetted from first to 
last on this production—an attractive novelty, of wonder- 
ful difficulty, though full of melody, and charmingly ren- 
dered. The applause was universal. Mdlle. Van 
Noorden was equally successful in the ‘* Aria Bel Ragio ” 
and in two duets. It would be almost invidious to draw 
distinctions between the various artistes, but we cannot 
forbear noticing Mr. Van Noorden’s increasing popularity ; 
he seems to gain favour and distinction rapidly. His 
Variation on airs from ‘* Bianca” gave great satisfaction. 
Mr. David Miranda is a singer of excellent voice, style 
and execution, and his rendering of ‘‘ Adelaida” was 
beautiful, and in the duet with Mdlle. Van Noorden he 
acquitted himself, as in his solo, most excellently. We 
cannot conclude without congratulating Mdlle. Van Noor- 
den on the acknowledged pecuniary success of her concert, 


which speaks as much for her popularity as the announce- 


ment of the names of her most influential patrons. 


New Synacocur-—The Berlin con- 
gregation has raised a loan of 100,000 dollars at 43 per 
cent. for the completion of the new synagogue, 

METROPOLITAN FREE HospiraL, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 


the week ending May 30 was—meiical, 964; surgical 


585; total, 1549; of which 542 were new cases ; and 
upwards of 500 Jews. 


BANK, London. Incorporated by Royal 


office, No; 94, Ola Bond-strect 
cie-street: branch office, No. 34, ond-strect, 
. Subseribed capital (8,000 shares of £100 each) £800,000 

Paid-up capital .. we £00,000 
DIRECTORS. 
PETER BELL, Esq., Chairman (Messrs. Scott, Bell, and Co.) 
Henry Vigurs East, Esq., Director of the Liverpool and London 

Insurance Company. 
William Garduer, Mee. (Messrs. H. W. and P. Gardner.) | 
David Q. Henriques, Esq. (Messrs. D. Q. Henriques and Brother.) 


John Hackblock, Esq. (of the late firm of Hackblock, Clark, and 


Mead.) 
John Jones, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co.) 
Andrew Lawrie, Esq., Charles-street, St. James -square, 
Robert Lloyd, Esq. ( Messrs. Lloyd, Matheson, and Co.) 


“William Macnaughton, Esq., Director of the of 


India, Australia, and China, 


~ Jonathan Thorp, Esq., Thames Conservancy Board. 


ner, Esq. (Messrs. John Vanner and Sons.) ” 
‘Young, (Messrs, Begbie, Young, and Begbie). 
Manactr—A. J, White, Esq. 
Manager of the Branch Office—E G. Mullins, Esq, 
Current Accounts.—Interest is allowed on the Minimum credit 
balance if not drawn under £200. _ | 
Deposits are received from the general public, and interest allowed 
thereon at the current rate ofthe cay. 
coun reign .t n &e. 
The Branch Office, No. 34, Old Bond-street, is now open for 


A ATOTH, FLEAS, and other noxious vermin thoroughly 

EXTERMINATED from Bedding, Mattresses, Bed Furni- 
iure, Carpets, Sofas, Ottomans, and every description of Furniture, 
Old Beds in Mattresses taken in exch for Spring Mattresses, 


made in the best French or German style, or any other kind ef 
‘Bedding of the very best manafacture, by 
¥2, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street, N. 


CHARLES BOARD, 
happy tocall upon Ladies day after 12 o’clock to examine 
of Bedding and Ft 


| 


Head office, corner of Finch-lane, Threadnee - 


at accounts, 


| on moderate terms. 
Address A., Jewish Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks, E.C, 


| Montreal, April 20th, 1863. 
OPY of RESOLUTIONS passed at a Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the GermMaN and Potisn ConcRreca- 
TionN, Montreal :— 
MonTREAL, April 19th, 1863. 
A meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Congregation, was 
held this day at the office of the President. : 
The meeting having been called to order by the President, he laid 
before the Board a letter from the Executors of the estate of the 
late Lawrence Moss, Esq., informing him that a legacy of two 
hundred dollars had peen bequeathed by him to the Synagogue of | 
this congregation, and that a request had been also left in his 
will, that prayers might be read in the Synagogue for one year 
after hisdeath, and also that a tablet might be erected therein to 
his memory, similar to one erected to the memory of his late wife. 
- On motion, the letter was received and ordered to be placed on 
the tile, and the secretary was instructed to acknowledge the same 
in asuitable manner. It was then moved by A. Iloffnung and 
seconded by S, Silverman, and unanimously resolved, that 
Whereas, It having pleased the Almighty to remove from our 
midst our late caches 2g friend and feilow Trustee, Lawrence Moss, 
Esq., one of the first founders of this congregation, and 
Wiese He having in his last will and testament, remembered 
this congregation, by bequeathing a legacy of Two hundred dollars 
to this synagogue, be it therefore ea 
Resolved, That the request contained in his will be granted, and 
that prayers be ordered to be said in the customary manuer, for one 
year from the date of his death, and that a tablet be erected to his 
memory in the synagogue, similar to one already placed there in 
memory of his late lamented wife. . 
Resolved, That this Board most sincerely deplores the loss of 
our Jate lamented co-religionist, and avails itself of this opportunity 
‘of expressing the same by recording it on the minutes of the 
Resolved, That a eopy of these resolutions, together with a suit- 
able letter of condolence, be forwarded to the orphans and relatives 


| by the Secretary. 


Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be pub- 
lished in the “Jewish Messenger,” New York, andthe “Jewish 
Chronicle,’ London. 

AprAHAM HorrnunG, Hon, Secretary. | 


[LETTER OF CONDOLENCE] 
| MontTreEaL, April 20, 1863. 


_Davip and EpwarpD Moss, Esqs., Executors to the Estate of the 


late LawRENCE Moss, Esq. 

Dear Stns,—I am directed by the President of the “ German 
and Polish Congregation ’”’ of this City to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 13th inst., informing him of the legacy of Two 
Hundred Dollars (200 dollars), bequeathed by the late Lawrence 
Moss, Esq., to the Synagogue of our Congregation, and also of the 
request contained in his last will and testament regarding the 
prayers to be read for his departed soul, and for a tablet to be 
erected to his memory in the Synagogue, 

Acting immediately upon the receipt of the above letter, the 
President convened a meeting of the Trustees, which took place 
yesterday, the 19th inst., when your letter having been laid before 
them, the resolutions herewith enclosed resulted therefrom, a copy 
of which I was instructed to forward to yourselves, and was further 
directed to convey to you, and to the orphan children of your late 
lamented brother, tue feelings of sincere sympathy felt by the 
Trustees, individually, at the calamity with which God has been 
pleased to visit them, and to express their most sincere hope tht, 
for the sake of the fatherless and motherless children, and for the 
sake, also, of the welfare of this congregation, that their uncles, 
the executors and guardians of our late lamented friend, may be 
spared in health and happiness, both to them and to us, for many 
years to come, 

Permit me, dear sirs, to express my most hearty concurrence in 
the foregoing, and to remain, | 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
ABRAHAM HOFFNUNG, 
Secretary German, English, and Polish Congregation, Montreal. 


NATIVE of France, of the Jewish persuasion, wishes a 
A SITUATION in a gentleman’s house as LADIES’ MAID, 
Young Ladies’ Maid, or to take charge of one or two young 
children. Speaks German, French, and English, understands 
Dressmaking thoroughly, Hair-dressing, and would have no objec- 
tion to travel, and can be highly recommended. Apply to P.M.,, 
Jewish Chronicle office. | 


; DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY, who can be highly 
recommended, wishes for a Morning or Afternoon ENGAGE 
MENT to teach children under twelve years of age. She teaches 
English in all its branches, Hebrew, German, French, Drawing, 

and Music. Address G. A., Post Office, Leigh-street, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN of great experience in the art of teach- 

\ ings nd training youth, is desirous of RECEIVING one or two 

PUPILS at his residence on the South Eastern Coast, to educate 

generally; prepare for the University; or temporarily during the 

summer, to continue with them their studies which may be com- 

bined with healthful sea-side recreation. Address T.C., care of Mr. 
Footman, 73, Oxford-strect, W. 


\AILY GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT as Daily or Morning Governess. Acquire- 
ments: thorough English, French. good Music, and Singing. 
Address, A. B, C., Mrs. Hearen, 5, Victoria. street, Westminster, 
At the above address, WANTED also a SITUATION for an active 
Intelligent Youth of sixteen years ; writes a good hand and is quick 
Can have two years’ good character from lis last 
employers. 3 
YO Families from abroad, Merchants, and others. — 
‘| APARTMENTS in the UVity, handsomely furnished, from 
two to five or six rooms, Attendance and every convenience, with 


all the comforts of a home or first-class hotel, Two minutes walk 


from the Bank of England. English, German, French, and Dutch 
spoken. Terms remarkably low. Address by letter to T. C,. 
Jewish Chronicle office. 


7 ANTED, a YOUNG MAN of the Jewish persuasion 
¥ asan ASSISTANT toa Goldsmith and Jeweller. Apply to 


M. Moseley, 44, King’s-road, Brighton. 


MAN and SHOPMAN. Apply to Mr. L. Levoi, 191 


YT ANTED, a SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER by a 
married Jewish Lady, who has for the last three years had 

charge of the house and two children of a widower, who 1s about to 
marry again. Address J. B., Jewish Chronicle office. = 


VV ANTED, a Good COOK.—Good wages given, Apply 
at 4, Upper Bedford-place. : 


DAMSGATE.—TO BE LET, in a Jewish Family, a 


DRAWING ROOM FLOOR, facing the Sea. Address 2, 


Arklow-square. 


AYSWATER—TO LET, an Airy BEDROOM, with or 
without Sitting room, in the house of a smail respectable fa- 


| mily, close to the Synagogue. Partial Board, if required. No 


other lodgers. Good attendance, and the comforts of a home. 
Conveyance by rail and omnibus to all parts. Terms very mode- 
rate. Address X. Y. Z., Jewish Chronicle office. 


Foreigners | and Others.—A Cheerfal and Musica] 
English family RECEIVES limited numbers of BOARDERS 


Languages spoken. References exchauged. 


TRS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate——All kinds 

of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Coniectionery, Wed- 
ding Dianers,. Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the mann er 
im which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainments 


N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


ISS LINDO begs to announce that she wilt give 

MATINEE MUSICALE at the Dudley Gallery, Egypt; 
Hall, Piccadilly, on the 30th inst., assisted by Mr. Aguilar FF lan 
Oberthur, aud other eminent artistes. Further particulars will he 

duly announced. Tickets 10s. 6d. each; to be had of Miss Lind 
20, Westbury-road, Harrow-road, W.; at Mitchell’s Library, Ro 2 
street; and of Mr. Marks, 43, Hunter-street, Branswick-square, 


TANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING.—wy. Marke 

Manufacturer, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, WC... 
11, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, St. John’s Wood, N 7 
Pianoforte Tuner and Regulator to the Royal Enclish Opera in 
pany, Lindsay Sloper, Esq., Miss Stabbach, Miss Heywood ag 
visits Bayswater and the West twice a week. Reference kindly . 
mitted to Mrs, David Aguilar, Harewood Lodge, Upper Wesbourn., 
terrace, Terms strictly moderate. Pianos, Obliques, Mecanj oie, 
and all kinds of foreign instruments, thoroughly tuned and repatred’ 


: Just published, price 5s., free by post, 
B ISHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part I.) CRITICALLY, EXAMINR}) 
(Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.” ) 
y Dr. A. BENISCH., | 
William Allan and Co,, 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-ro 


and at the Jewish Chronicle office. ¥; 


ZETLAND HALL RE-OPENED. 

R. E. ZUESMAN begs to inform the Public that he has 
taken the spacious premises, No. 38, Mansell-street, Good. 

man’s fields, known as ZETLAND HALL, well adapted fo, 
Weddings, Balls, Society meetings, Parties, and Assemblies, The 
house has recently undergone thorough repairs, and will be fur. 
nished and fitted up in & most approved style. The best accommo 
dation will be afforded for boarding and lodging; will be most 
respectably conducted and on moderate terms. For further Parti. 
culars apply to E. Zuesman, at Zetland Hall, 38, Mansell-street 
Goodman’ s-fields. 

P.S. Dining and Coffee Rooms for Gentlemen. 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER ang 
MANUFACTCRER of C:GARS. 
60, Great Prescot Street, Goopman’s Figtps Lonpoy, E, 
Established 1826, | 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


A. M. COHEN anv CO. | 
UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
DECORATORS, 

24,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC. 


Estimates given for general repairs. 


A ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING . 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 
Board and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and _ private 


Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for T'wo or Three Residept 
Boarders | 


Mae MISSES AZUELOS beg to inform their friends that 
they can ACCOMMODATE a few Select BOARDERS 
Ladies or Gentlemen, with Board and Residence, or Partial Board 
on moderate terms. Ommibuses pass the door every five minutes 
to the City and the West End. . For further particulars apply at 7, 
Oakeley-crescent City-road, E.C., five minutes from the Angel. 


\ BERNSTEIN’S Private and Commercial BOARDING 

Yi, HOUSE, 1, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE, E.c. 

Board and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners at two o'clock. 
Accommodation for one or two Resident Boarders. 


A MOST DEPLORABLE CASE FOR THE CONSIDERA. 
TION OF THE ‘BENEVOLENT. 
ACOB ZEALANDER, who bas recently died, has left a 
Widow with six Children, the cld ‘st twelve and the youngest 
two years old, quite unprovided for. The helpless mother is far 
advanced in pregnancy, and the scene of distress at the abode of 
misfortune, 7, Fashion-street, Spitalfields, it is scarcely possible to 
describe. Temporary relief has been afforded by some friends, 
and itis sought to RAISE a little FUND to place her in séme 
business to enable her to maintain her yonng family. The following 
gentlemen, who are fully acquainted with the melancholy circum. 
stances, respectfully solicit support for the distressed widow and 
orphans, and will be happy to receive subscriptions, 

Rev. B. H. Ascher, 9, Magdalen-row, lrescott-street; Rev. J. 
Rintel, 17a, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe; Alexander Levy, Esq., 28, 
Finsbury-square ; 8. B. Gompertz, Esq., 18, Bernard-street, Russel- 
square; Messrs, Abrahams and Harris, Houndsditch; L. Weil, 
Ksq., 27, Little Alie-street; M. Silver, Exq., 39, Middlesex-street, 
Aldgate; by I. E, Kalkar Esq., Treasurer, 35), City-road, Isling- 
ton; and at the Jewish Chronicle office. 7 

Donations already received.. 

The following are thankfully acknowledged :—Cigar makers in 
the employ of Mr, Phillips, Primrose-street, 123. 6d.° Per Mrs, I. 
Valentine—Mrs J., 5s. Per M. Silver, Esq.—Mrs. Isaans, 3s, Per 
Rev. S Lyons—N. H Salomons, Esq., 23 6d; Mrs. N. H. Salo- 
mons, 3; Master Henry Selim, 1s; Mrs. K, Samuels, 53; Miss 
Ramuels, 5s; pupils of Rev. S. Lyons— Master De 8. Cohen, 2s 6d; 
Master Moss De Cohen, 2s 6d; Miss Paulina Cohen, 1s; Miss 
Sarah Cohen, 1s. Per S_ B. Gompertz, Esq.—E, Van Der Linden, 
Esq., 53; Samuel Pool, Esq., 5s; B. Kiassman, Esq., 2s 6d. Per 
I. KE. Kalker Esq.—W., 5s; L. Keller, Esq., 10s; F. Everette, 
Esq., £1; Morris Van Praagh, Bsq.,£1; A, Gabriel, Esq., 5s; 
Solomon Pool Esq., 5s; Edward Joseph, Esq., 103 ; Henry Isaacs, 
Esq., 10s; J. Jacobson, Esq., 2s 6d. Per Jewish Chronicle— 
Maurice Joseph, Esq., St. James’-street, 103; Hyam L. Moses, 
Esq., Finsbury-circus, £1. 

Erratum in last list— For A. Goldsmid, Esq., £1, read £1 Is. 


CITY OF LONDON 
ORYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU~ 


|CHANDELIERS, MEDPLA:VAL, AND OTHER 


GAS-FITTINGS, STAR SUN-LIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS. 
NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, ia 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 4s 
will enable them to undertake the : Sse 
LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, | | 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for 
heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical principles. | 
Worxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM | 


Principal Depét and SHOW-ROOMS—1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, GRAVE 


Lang, and 147, Hounpspitcu. 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating The».res; 
Concert Halls, and other pv. blie buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Heundsditeh, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
\ AND GLASS, 
J. DEFRIES anv SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, anv TOILETTE Ware of the newes 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their W0 ' 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 14/, 
Houndsditch, City, N.E. 
Export and other orders promptly executed. __ 
Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of ehatge. MP 
THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAM: 
To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 
A large assortment on show. A liberal Discount to Merchant 


Loxdon: Printed and Published by Moss VaLenting, for the $4 
rietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., . a 
arish of Allhallows, in the City of London. Friday, New 

5, 1863 Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, *" 
York, Agent for the United States of America, | | 
.  Collector.—Ma. Jacop Roxas, 
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